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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850, 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
; Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

Tlis Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal A ness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal hness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 

_ President—The Right Hon. the Earl ef DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 

the 28rd September, and will terminate on Saturday, the 21st 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 19th September, at 11 o'clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya AcaDEMy oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





h R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR.—Mr. 
& SANTLEY, accompanied by the following distinguished 
artista, will make a Tour of the Provinces pom Ae the coming 
Autumn. Vocalists, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Cafferata, 
Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. Violin, 
M. Sainton. Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. All communica- 
tions respecting engagements to be addressed to Mr. George 
Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 





i ADAME RONNIGER, Pupil of the celebrated 

Mrs. Stirling, will be hapry to enter into arrangements 
to give her SHAKESPEAREAN and MISCELLANEOUS 
READINGS and RECITATIONS, Madame Ronniger is also 
prepare’ to deliver her Musical Lectures on ‘THE GREAT 
GERMAN COMPOSERS,” “THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND,” 
&c,, and “‘MACBETH,” with Illustrative Readings, in London 
or the Provinces. For Opinions of the Press, Terms, «&c., 
Address Madame Ronniger, 1, Abiogdon Villas, Kensington, 
London, W. 





removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 





\ ADAME SINICO will be at liberty to accept 

engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., during the 
) Autumn and Winter. All communications to be made to her 
) sole agent, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte, 20, Charing-cross, 8.W 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARBE, 
0 or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





M R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Joux Ruopzs, Croypon, §. 





a) ANTED by a YOUNG LADY, who has not 
been out before, a situation in a Music Warehouse; 
0 pa knowledge of music, plays and sings well at sight. 
don or the suburbs; excellent references. Salary not so 

much an object as a comfortable home, Address, A Tempo, 

Post-office, Banbury, Oxon. 





ANTED, a steady, respectable, gentiemsaly 
Young Man, as Assistant to a Professor of Music, e 

must be able to teach the Organ and Pianoforte. One who has 
a knowledge of the Violin and a good voice preferred. Un- 
exceptionable references required, which must accompany the 
plication. Apply to Mr. J. W. Marshall, 20, Cleveland 
errace, Darlington. 





ooo eo | 


HE LADIES’ LIST OF POPULAR SONGS 

ONLY. Every lady who sings should write for this List, 

# it is a useful and trustworthy guide. Gratis and post free.— 

6 - ay : Published by Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
et. 


0 \ R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S New and Elegant 
SONGS and BALLADS, just issued by his publishers, 
Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. Post free at half-priee, 
Only one to cheer and bless me, 8s. 
The Snowdrop. 3s. 
When the soft South Wind. &s. 
There is Life in the Old Dog yet. 3s. 
Thy Voiceis near. 4s. 
Oh! Chide not my Heart. 3s. 


VENING.—A New Drawing-room Piece, b 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, and will be welcomed by a 

Who are acquainted with his ‘‘ Warblings at Eve.” Price 8s., 
Post free for 18 stamps. 
ROSE IN HEAVEN.—New Song, by FRANZ 
ABT. One of Abt’s most tender melodies, written to a 


beautiful poem. Price 3s., post free for 18 stamps. 
London: Roszrr Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


ery SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, ll ] ( | TARA | \ 
begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has b) 


MESSRS. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


or 


GOME2Z’S 


NEW OPERA, 


PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 
AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 


IS NOW READY 





The Opera Complete, 21s. 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 











Order of all music-sellers, 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


H. STEAD & OCO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





VOCAL. 

“The Children's Victory.” KE, Reyloff, 3s. 

“Mabel.” H.Schallehn. 3s. 

‘** Biddy O’Grath.” Mirana. 8s, 

“The Mariner.” Mirana, 4s. 

“Will you meet me at the stream.” E.L, Hime, $a, 

“Forget me not.” W.H. Sangster, 88, 

** Men of the Trowel.” H. Waters. 3s. 

“ Hours bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s, 

**Masonic Mischief” (Comic). Gerard Grant. te 

**Man with the beatiful Beard.” Gerard Grant. 8. 

Brindisi from ‘‘ Genevidve de Brabant.” 4s, (Illustrated with 
portrait of Mdlle. Soldene,) 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“Flou-Flou.” Mazurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
“Coquette.” Polka de salon, A. Noyer. 4s, 

“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler. 4s, 
“Tl Furore.” Galop di bravura, J. F, Simpson. 4s, 
“Une Soirée a Naples.” Tarantelle, 8, Reyloff. 4s. 
‘Loin delle.” Elegie. E. Reyloff. 4s, 

“War March.” H, Schallehn. 8s, 


DANCE MUSIC. 

“Coralline” Valse. (Ilustrated.) FE, Wiehlor. 4s, 

** Les Folies du Carnival.” A. Lindheim, 4s. 

“The Coach Club Galop.” A. W. Nicholson, 8s. 

** The Piccadilly Polka.” A. W. Nicholson. 3a, 

‘The Howard Mazurka.” Nellie Ford. 8a, 

A Series of Twelve easy Ducts for Pianoforte and Violin, 
arranged by H. Schallehn, 





NEW AND SELECT MUSIC. 


BIONDINA. Canzonetta, Charles Gounod, 48. Tnserited 
to Mdme. Pauline Lucca. Sung by Faure, and the principal 
vocalists, 

THE BETTER LAND. Charles Gounod, 48. Mrs, Iloman's 
words, Set to music by Gounod to suit most singers. 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Berthold Towra, 4s, 


Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Two Editions, B flat for 
soprano or tenor, G for contralto or baritone, 
I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s, Sung by Mdme, 


Liebhart. A charming song, eaxy to sing, and effective in 
the drawing-room or concert room. 

THE RAFT. Ciro Pinsuti, 4s. Sung by Signor Foli. De- 
scriptive song for contralto or bass. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETIH. Prayer. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4a. Sung by the principal contralto 
vocalists. Editions in C and E flat. 

THE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal, 4s. Tho 
newest song by Blumenthal. 

A SONG IN THE HEATHER, Virginia Gabriel. 4s. Sung 
by Mdme., Cora de Wilhorst. 

THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. Virginia Gabriel. 48, From 
the new operetta, ‘‘ The Shepherd of Cournoueilles,” 
MIGNONEITE, LITTLE DARLING. 8. Champion, 4s 
This pretty song is published in I, G, and A, 
NORA’S COURTSHIP. Michael Watson, &. 
Irish song. Sung at numerous concerts. 
LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. J. G. Callcott. 2%, Four- 
pat song. Sung at Mr. Henry Leslie's concerts, St. Jamos's- 


An attractive 


ESMERALDA. W.C. Levey. 4s. The moat celebrated song 
of the year. Sung by evory vocalist with unanimous encores, 
Faitions in D, and F. Pianoforte arrangements 
— Kuhe, 4s.; Brinley Richards, 4s. ; Jules 5 
8. 

ESMERALDA WALTZES. Arranced by Charles Godfrey, 

4s. On W. C, Levey’s popular songs. 





DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
LONDON. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 


with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Bir JULIUS 


BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppaup and Co,, 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stiect. Second Edition. 





O TUNERS.—WANTED, Two Experienced 
Pianoforte Tuners; one for indoor work, who is com- 
petent to act as Arsistant Salesman, Good salaries will be 
given to efficient men.—Apply Caaman, Woop and Co., Dublin. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGR eS 
invigorating and enriching the vuice, an 
ee of t co theent, has maintaincd its bigh character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimentals 
} a Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V = 


should be without this invaluable ayy 
ew eprained ae of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 





LONDON, W. 
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BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


J. B. CRAMER & C0.'8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstrucTION Gratis. 


Lllustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


( NEYELIN'’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
NA most deticious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brotha, &c. To be hae 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sind 
Manutacturers, Gaynuw & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer, 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 
w.c 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 39/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Bargundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East lucia Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genuine, 





Hottoway's Vinus.—The Body's Bulwark.—Nine-tenths of 
the maladies afflicting adults depend upon a disordered state 
of the stomach. Holloway’s Pills c rrect the first symptoms of 
indigestion by acting healthily on the gastric juice, and whole 
somely exciting the liver. They dispel flatulency in incipient 
incdigestion, and overcome heat, distention, and pain attending 
more advanced or neglected cases. These Pills invigorate, and 
soon restore the dyspeptic from the great and sudden depres- 
sion of strength always accompanying stomachic disorders or 
biliary derangement. They beget cheerfulness, vigour, and 
happiness. ln rectifying disorders of the digestive apparatus 
these Pills prove themselves the promptest preventitives of 
disease. They raise a bulwark against all ap ing maladies, 
and preserve health, and life, 





INSuvnvgq MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRAi cw» MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLixa. 


oe SYRIA. With a New 
Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 


VHE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR- 
GARET CF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. : 2 vols. 8vo. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances oj 


e French Criminal Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo" 


ECOLLECTIONS. By J. RB. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. - ane yaar 
NDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 
lvol. 8vo. 
MVHE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA. By 


Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvol. 8vo. 








{ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
) Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
vo 

lvHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
_ By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Ses cae 
EKADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 
Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. nen 
TYNDER THE RED DRAGON. By 
JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘‘The Romance of War.” 

8 vols. 


| Face a New Novel. 8 vols. 








T NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
A Rural Painting of the Dutch School. By the Autho 

of “* Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. <a: 
l NDER WHICH KING. By B. W. 

JOMNSTON, M.P. 1 vol. Se Se 
{\OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 
GERALD GRANT. 8 vols. = eee be 
ORNBY MILLS; and other Stories. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY, _2 vols, 
pit BY A WOMAN. 
h 


Author of “No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 





By the 
OVE AND TREASON. By W. FREE- 
LAND. 8 vols. ' _— 
INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


PR rows 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 
OEMS. By GEORGE F. ARM- 


STRONG. 
Atheneum. 
“Great command of language, and a facility for writing in 
verse with firmness, a force of utterance , . . a power of 


understanding and sympathizing with the contradictions and 
moods of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 
Spectator. 
“{He] has a style of hisown. It displays. indeed, the fervent 
audacious rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school of 
poets, but it has a safficiently marked individuality.” 





E. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 
GONE: A TRAGEDY. 
By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Professor of History and English Literature in the Queen's 
University in Ireland. 
Standard. 

“ THe) has both power and passion, as well as originality... 
Readers will be attracted by the vigour and boldness of the 
story here told them. A modern tragedy, with the scene cast 
in Italy, is in itself a sufficient claim to notice.. .. Real poetic 
taste and feeling.” 

Orchestra. 

“ After pale colourless imitations of Tennyson, and the mock 
materialisms which follow in the track of Swinburne, it is 
refreshing to come upon the evidence of original power in a 
poet. Mr. Armstrong may claim that honourable designation 
without impeachment. His verse is melodious and attractive, 
....A tragedy in blank verse, and numbering two hundred and 


” | fifty pages !....The poet has a quick eye for character, and an 


artist’s faculty for reproducing it. If his work is over-elaborate, 
the elaborations are good; if his arena is crowded with per- 
sonages, these personages have each his own life and cha- 
racter....There are several sub-hisiories, which march side b 
side with the principal story....A perfect picture of no 
Italian scenery, painted with the hand of a master. But 
‘Ugone’ was written in Italy, and the passion and music of its 
pages have a savour of the land.” 





E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Twenty-five Stamps, 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 














London; Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALT, PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 





WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d, 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, ana other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 28. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post, le. 2d, 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d.” 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 9s. 

by post, 2s, 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d, 7 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s, 74. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 

2s. 6d ; by post, 2s, 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU. 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Des’ , by Dalziel, illustrati 
ie BG eat aw oe oe 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of §, 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM: 
agg BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY. 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d, 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d, 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. [., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity; Saint's Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63,; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I, On Prespyterranism and Irvinetsm. 
Vol II. On AnasaptisM, the InpEPENDENTs, and the Quaxzns, 
Vol. IL. On MetuHoprism and SwepENBorGIaNs, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d, 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 64d.; 
by Post, 4s, 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W, J. Lrons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘“‘It formed 

he hasis of Tract 9).”"—Brilish Magazine. 7.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4a. 

WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

a SLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by posts 

s. 5d, 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. 

OSWALD, th YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. + by post, 1s. 8d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 

Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 18.; 

by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 

Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 58. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and 4 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 

Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 

Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 

by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 

wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 88. 6d. 

by post, 3s. 10d, 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales, Translated from the German, With Preface by 

Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 8s. 9d. 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 
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MORNING. 
Beautiful morning, break ! 
Sweet are thy earliest blushes, 
Birds from their slumbers awake, 
Woods are melodious with thrushes. 
Oft, at thy first glad appearing, 
Lovers go fondly to meet, 
Each a bright fiow’ret wearing, 
Which owneth some meaning sweet. 


Day hath its thousand charms, 
Swiftly each fleet hour passes ; 
Sunshine enlivens and warms, 
And lads go a-wooing to lasses. 
But, oh, for the freshness of morning ! 
Oh, for the birds’ matin song! 
When Nature puts on her adorning, 
And shepherds go blithely along. 


Nannie Lament. 








PROVINCIAL, 





On Tuesday evening Mr. Youens, of London, 
made an ascent in a balloon, called the ‘ Prince 
Arthur,” from a Foresters’ féte at Leicester. 
Immediately after alighting at Blaby, about four 
miles off, the balloon by some means took fire. It 
is thought that one of the large concourse of specta- 
tors who surrounded the balloon incautiously struck 
amatch to light a pipe with, when the rush of gas 
escaping from the valve caught fire. The balloon, 
with the exception of the netting, was entirely con- 
sumed, the loss being over £150. Several persons 
who were standing near were burnt by the bursting 
forth of the flames, and a child is said to be some- 
what seriously injured. 


Mr. H. J. Montague’s Globe Company are at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, and have appeared 
with success in ‘‘ Partners for Life’? and “ For- 
given.” “The Two Roses” is announced. The 
principal members of the company are Mr. Compton, 
whom we lately so sadly missed from his old place 
in the Haymarket Company, Messrs. David Fisher, 
C. Neville, Flockton and H. J. Montague, Misses 
Larkin, Rose Massey and Carlotta Addison. The 
“Robertson” Company under the direction of Mr, 
Richard Younge are playing in ‘ Caste” at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre. 





and Alice Ingram. Messrs. F. Craven-Robertson, 


Beveridgeand Fortune and Mrs. Buckingham White 


complete the characters. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday evening, 
Miss Virginia Blackwood’s company appeared ina 
version of ‘Barnaby Rudge,” entitled ‘‘ Dolly 
Varden ”’—making therein their first appearance in 
In the somewhat unfavourable period of the 
year for dramatic representations the house was well 
filled, and the performance gave general satisfaction. 


Belfast. 


Mr. Younge is effective 
as Eccles and the characters of Polly and Esther 
are pleasingly acted by Misses Kathleen Irwin 


about a cwt.) were lifted up and the water ascended 


to the height of several feet. At the time the 
storm occurred Ginnett’s Circus was in the town 
giving an afternoon performance. The tent was 
pitched in a field a little distance from the town, 
anda perfect hurricane appeared to have occurred 
there, for the storm catching the tent, swept it to 
the ground and tore it almost to pieces, one child 
having its arm broken, and two others being injured 
by the fall, while the remainder had to wade through 
water almost up to their knees before reaching home; 
all the low-lying meadows around Tewkesbury and 
Ashchurch were covered by a land-flood. 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons is playing at Brighton, with 
modified success, in various dramas—Shakespeare, 
Sheridan Knowles, and the modern school. Amongst 
the company supporting Mrs. Scott-Siddons are two 
actors known to Brighton audiences—Mr. James 
Elmore and Mr. Reginald Moore. Mr. Elmore was 
always an efficient and reliable actor, and he has 
improved considerably during his absence from 
Brighton—to which, we believe, he returns for Mr. 
Nye Chart's winter season. He still has to get rid 
of a peculiar rigidness and angularity. His Master 
Walter was a very creditable performance, though 
the ‘make-up ’’ was rather overdone. His Banker 
in “Ordeal by Touch” has been well studied, and 
in the more engrossing scenes he divided the honours 
with Mrs. Scott-Siddons. Mr. Moore is also one of 
the best and most commendable members of the 
company. On Monday evening, Mr. Joseph 
Eldred’s ‘“ celebrated comedy and burlesque com- 
pany’ began a three weeks’ stay. The two chief 
pieces presented were by Mr. Andrew Halliday— 
‘‘ Checkmate,” and a modernized version of the 
well-known burlesque, ‘* Kenilworth.” 








Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. 8. B. Bancroft) and the 
company from the Prince of Wales’s Royal Theatre, 
London, made their reappearance, after an absence 
of some years, at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
last Monday. A brilliant audience welcomed the 
old favourites, and as each artist presented him 
or herself in the course of the play (‘* Caste”) they 
were greeted with a thoroughly Lancashire welcome. 
Excellently well as has this, the best of Robertson's 
comedies, been played here by other artists, it has 
never (since it was presented by Miss Marie Wilton 
some five or six years ago) been given with that per- 
fection of ensemble that so distinguishes this pre- 
sent performance. Miss Marie Wilton as Polly 
Eccles is the very incarnation of a sparkling, merry 
girl, always ready for fun, and yet withal sympathis- 
ing with any one in trouble, and determined to stick 
to her opinion that her father is a ‘very clever 
man”’ in spite of his eccentricities, and whose ‘‘ good 
points,” when found out, are really “ wonderful.” 
Miss Lydia Foote (Zsther), Mr. Honey (Eccles), Mr. 
Bancroft (Hawtree), and Mr. Hare (Gerridge), the 
original representatives of their respective characters, 
are simply perfect. Mrs. Leigh Murray, who has 
succeeded to the dignities, &c., of the Marquise de 
Maur, is not less so; and the only fault that can be 
found with Mr. Coghlan’s,George D’Alroy is that it 








The piece was carefully placed upon the stage; it 
is very successfully dramatised, and the principal 
characters are fairly represented. The audience 
watched the performance with unflagging interest. 
Miss Virginia Blackwood appeared in two characters 
—that of the sprightly and kind-hearted Dolly 
Varden and the very grotesque and perhaps equally 
kind-hearted Miggs ; and in both delineations she 
was successful, and showed great versatility. In 
the one she was pathetic: in the other grotesquely 
humorous. The same piece was played on the 
remaining evenings of the week. 





The very severe thunderstorm last week at 
Tewkesbury did great damage. The peals of 
thunder were very loud, and were accompanied by | audience 
Vivid and frequent flashes of lightning, while the 
rain, which descended in torrents, flooded the streets 
and cellars, and many of the houses in the town, 
and so overcharged the drains and sewers that in 
tWo cases the coyers of the ‘‘ man-holes * (weighing 


is a little too much a copy of the late Fred 
Younge in the same part-—although the imita- 
tion is less striking now than it was on the 
first evening. The stage arrangements, seeing that 
they are attended to by Mr. Edward Hastings are 
as perfect as they can well be.——At the Queen’s 
Theatre Miss Marriott and a London company are 
fulfilling a starring engagement. The play during 
the past week has been a version of Scott's ‘‘ Heart 
of Midlothian.” It has been excellently adapted 
for the stage, and affords Miss Marriott great oppor- 
tunities for displaying her undoubted talents, She 
is well supported, and the excellent entertainment 
offered, and the efforts of the management to do 
ve possible to add to the comfort of the 

, deserve all possible praise and support. 
—The Theatre Royal, which has been closed for 
some weeks, re-opens on Monday next. It has 


been entirely redecorated and refurnished, and as 
Mr. H. J. Montague’s company inaugurate it, we 


—_ 


OPERA, 





The season at Drury Lane was brought to a con- 
clusion on Saturday with a performance of ‘ Semi- 
ramide,” with Malle. Titiens as the Assyrian Queen, 
and Mdme. Trebelli Bettini, Sig. Agnesi and Sig. 
Foli in the cast. There is no need to dwell on the 
merits of a setting with which all opera-goers are 
familiar. At the termination of the scene “ Bel 
raggio”’ a great demonstration took place and the 
singer was overwhelmed with bouquets and bravas. 
When the opera was over and all the principals 
recalled, the National Anthem closed the season 
of 1872. 

Our remarks on the run of opera this year at 
Covent Garden apply in a great measure to Her 
Majesty’s also. Here too we have had ‘ men, not 
measures "’—or rather women not productions. 
Mr. Mapleson has not contributed to tho repertory 
of serviceable works, but he has brought together ,on 
one stage magnets like Nilsson, Marimon, and 
Titiens, has added one or two attractive débutantes 
like Malle. Marie Roze and Malle. Grossi, has given 
us Sig. Campanini and a useful basso in Sig. Rota. 
His engagements have been fortunate. Malle. 
Marimon did not abate her position one jot; Malle. 
Nilsson was an immense draw during the twelve 
nights of her appearance; and Sig. Campanini, the 
fought-for of managers, turned out a great success. 
Nor did the shadow of fiasco droop on any of tho 
lesser engagements. The clever American prima 
donna Miss Kellogg once more experienced a warm 
welcome; and the other ladies previously named 
proved serviceable artists and were kindly received. 
The good singers whom we have always with us— 
our Titiens, our Trebelli, and our Foli—maintained 
their old standard and proved not the least trust- 
worthy (old soldiers as they are) in the operatic 
army. Mr. Mapleson's force of prime donne has 
been this year exceedingly strong. Had Malle. 
Ilma de Murska been engaged it would have been 
unexceptionable, 

But when we come to productions, there is a 
great blank relieved by one fiasco. ‘ Le due Gior- 
nate” is the one solitary event breaking the mono- 
tony of ‘ Fausts,” ‘* Sonnambulas” and “ T'ra- 
viatas;"" but the interest of the public in novelty 
may be gauged by their behaviour on this occasion. 
They stayed away. Some of them were perhaps 
familiar with ‘Les deux Journées" in its con- 
tinental shape, and their absence was dictated by 
the fear of ennui. But all habitués could not know 
Cherubini so well as to shun him. Nevertheless 
away they stayed, and Mr. Mapleson in despair 
abandoned the notion of novelty and fell back on 
the ** Traviatas,” ‘* Sonnambulas” “ Fausts.’” Who 
shall blame him? Opera-management is a trade, 
not a penance. The abandonment of an opera for 
which not a soul seemed to care is surely excusable ; 
but it scarcely accounts for casting away Auber's 
“ Crown Diamonds,” the forsaking of which has left 
the season utterly irredeemable as regards produe- 
tions. No doubt we shall see this work brought 
out next year. It has gone through rebearsal, and 
evidently at one time there was the full intention to 
produce it. But there is another betrayal, albeit of 
less importance. Where is ‘* Mignon,” promised 
last April? Alas, ‘* Mignon” has followed * Lohen- 
grin” into the limbo of recorded but unremembered 
pledges—but little short of the place, which, we are 
all assured, is paved with good intentions. 





CONCERTS. 

Tho annual morning concert of the students of 
the London Academy of Music, took place on 
Saturday at St. George's Hall, and the corresponding 
evening concert came off on Wednesday in the samo 
locality. At the first the pianists who took part in 
the proceedings were Miss Vargas, medallist ; Miss 
Codd, gold medallist; Miss Florence Hutchinson, 
late prize scholar ; Miss De Lucie, medallist ; Miss 
Chidley, gold medallist ; Miss Moulding, medallist 
and late prize scholar ; Miss Jane Duthoit (amateur), 
gold medallist; Miss Righton, medalllist; Miss 





may expect a full house. 








)Deacon, Miss Julia Russel, Mise Ritter, Miss 
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Hodges, Miss Reeves Jacobs, and Master Charlton 
Hpeer, gold medallist. The vocalists were Miss 
Margaret Hancock, (prize scholar, gold medallist, 
and winner of the contralto prize at the Crystal 
National Music Meetings), Miss Nora 
Manwell (prize scholar), Miss Hamilton (medallist), 
Miss Alice Jennings, Miss C. L. Green, Miss Edith 
Crauford (prize scholar), Miss Osman, Miss Cafferata, 
Miss Bolingbroke (prize scholar), Miss Minnie 
Broughton, and Miss Smythe. Misses Vargas, Codd, 
De Lucie and Hutchinson especially distinguished 
themselves among the instrumental executants, and 
Master Charlton Speer, who is only twelve years old 
showed himself possessed of no small ability in the 
performance of Dussek’s Concerto in F major, 
Miss Hancock was well received and applauded; and 
Misses Nora Manwell, Edith Crauford and Alice 
Jennings sang very nicely indeed. 
M. Paque assisted. The list of students who gained 
medals at the late competitive examination in 
harmony was published in the program. It is as 


Palace 


Mr. Lazarus and 


follows :—Gold Medals : Master Charlton Speer and 
Miss Margaret Haneock. Silver Medals: Miss 


Lakin, Miss Bourne, Miss Righton, Miss Elkin, 
Miss Goring, and Master Gear. On Saturday after- 
noon medals were also awarded to Miss Hamilton 
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and stage-knowledge to bear. This engugoment of 
Mr. Byron should fill up the off-season profitably ; 
it has a further interest inasmuch as it was Byron 
who made the modern Strand, and the modem 
Strand that made Byron. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





From babies to barmaids, from barmaids to 
baboons, the march of exposition takes its way. 
The last new thing in exhibitions is a Monkey 
Show, inaugurated by the enterprising Mr. William 
Holland, author of the barmaid-show at North 
Woolwich Gardens. From Monday to Wednesday 
the simian display lasted, and it was fairly snecess- 
ful as a first attempt. It was not of course equal 
to the Monkey-house in Regent’s Park, but some of | 
the specimens were very fine—notably those sent by | 
the celebrated wild beast fancier, Mr. Jamrach. 
Some excellent specimens were also shown by Mr. 
Billet, of Southampton, and Mr. Strange, of the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens. The blue mandrills 
visible were of a superior class, but very young. 
There were some neat and lively marmozets, from 








for proficiency in three branches of study, to Miss 
Vurgas for proficiency as a pianist, and to Miss Alice 
Jennings for proficiency as a vocalist. Miss Righton 
(pianist) was elected an associate. 

At the second concert on Wednesday the pianists 
were Miss Smeson, gold medallist, Miss Miriam 
Goodwan, prize scholar, Miss Budden, and Miss 
Lila Hutton, prize scholar. The vocalists were 
Miss Margaret Hancock (gold medallist, and winner 
of the Crystal Palace contralto prize), Miss Alice 
Jennings (medallist), Miss Nora Manwell (prize 
scholar), Miss Edith Crawford (prize scholar), 
Mdlle. Suttoni, Miss C. L. Green, Miss Cafferata, 
Miss lrinsmead, Miss Harker, Miss Bath, Miss 
Bolingbroke (prize scholar), Miss Smythe, Miss 
Maggee, Miss Woodruffe, and Mr. Vaughan. 
Besides these the following appeared :—The Misses 
F. Martin, Laing, Geoffroi, E. Holland, Clout, 
Adam, and Brewer. ‘The violinists were Miss 
Perkins (prize scholar) ; and Master Gefford. Miss 
Miriam Goodwan won golden opinions; Miss E. 
Holland, Miss Budden, and Miss F. Martin also 
showed themselves good pianists. Among the 
singers Miss Smythe sang with excellent effect a 
song of Sig. Scuderi’s, and Mr. Vaughan displayed 
a good baritone voice and dexterity in employing it. 
The violin playing of Master Gefford was one of the 
features of the evening. 

A large concert was given by Miss Emily Glover, at 
St. George's Hall on Friday, and was devoted to Irish 
music with explanatory remarks by Professor Glover. 
The lady is a skilful harpist, and took part with 
success in several duets for harp and piano and harp 
and harmonium, besides contributing solos, several 
of which were encored. The singing of Mr. George 
Perren was a feature in the concert, and his render- 
ing of the ‘* Minstrel Boy,” ‘‘ Eily Mavourneen,” 
and some other well-known melodies excited the 
audience to that expression of delight which such 
characteristic songs when well sung always provoke. 
Some vocal music by Miss Lina Glover and Miss 
Annie Brooks added to the attractions of the en- 
tertainment. 





THEATRES. 





The blankness in theatrical doings has com- 
menced, Only four West End theatres are open, 
and these are naturally averse to changing their 
bills in August. At the Strand however there is 
some novelty in the engagement of Mr. Byron who 
appears in his well-known ;art of Sir Simon Simple 
in ** Not such a Foo! as He Looks.” ‘Mr. Byron's 
acting is always refined and effective, arid his -por- 
trayal of well-bred sheepishness loses none of the 
former points. The play makes large draughts on 
credulity, but it contains some stirring, if improbable 
sensations, and some capital dialogue. Mr. Terry 
and Mrs. Raynham supply the low comedy, and 
produce roars of laughter; Miss Ada Swanborough— 
im a rather yapid part howeyer—brings all hor grace 


Bahia, with plenty of hair on their curly tails. But 
| the gem of the gathering was a pair of wonderfully 
| docile chimpanzees. As a rule the South American 

monkeys, those with prehensile tails, are the most 

intelligent; the Asiatic and African breeds cling to 

jthe spitefulness of the savage tribes even to cap- 
tivity. A couple of vervets sent by Mr. Jamrach, 
with soft grey skin and brown eyes, attracted much 
attention. Mr. Holland’s Jenny, and a black chim- 
panzee that seemed to be suffering from delirium 
tremens, were also a source of interest; and Mr. 
Harry Boleno also left on view a “ monkey ”— 
not quadrumanous but numismatic—a dishonoured 
cheque in fact representing a certain sum invested 
on a Derby. 

Conners of advertisements may have been at- 
tracted by the mysterious mention of ‘the Fakir of 
Oolu” in the front page of Daily newspapers. This 
Fakir is also Professor—as the title goes in the 
'world of innocent fraud; and he exhibits at 
| Cremorne Gardens a variation of the Wizard of the 
| North’s old trick of suspending a lady attendant on 
| two crutches, ‘“ mesmerising” her, knocking away 
| one crutch, and leaving her poised in utter defiance 
(of equilibrium, law of gravity and everything else. 
By the occasional aids of a cap or cloak some very 
striking poses are assumed, and considerable ap- 
plause followed each attempt of the professor to 
place his pupil in the required position. The mode 
in which the power of suspension is acquired and 
retained is remarkable, as there is nothing visible to 
the audience to act as support but a light pole on 
which the arm of the suspended one rests. 

















“GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT” 
IN CHANCERY. 





In the Court of Equity on Tuesday anex parte 
motion was made on behalf of Mr. Henry Brougham 
Farnie and Mr. C. Morton, the lessee of the Phil- 
harmonic Theatre, Islington, to restrain the defen- 
dant from giving any representation in public of 
Mr. Farnie’s adaptation of Offenbach’s opera, 
Genevieve de Brabant, which version Mr. Morton 
had acquired the exclusive right of performing. The 
work was not a mere translation, but was an adapta- 
tion of the French plays to English tastes, and con- 
tained matérial alterations from the original. Mr. 
E. Adams, who was formerly prompter at the Phil- 
harmonic Theatre, having advertised an adaptation 
of the opera, the plaintiffs were led to make in- 
quiries, which resulted, as the bill alleged, in the 
discovery that the defendant's company were playing, 
under the title of Genevitve de Brabant ; or, the Won- 
derful Pie, a version of the opera, containing several 
songs which had been written by Mr. Farnie, and of 
which neither words nor music were to be found in 
the work of M. Offenbach. The company were now 
performing at York, whence they were going to 


country, and as Mr. Morton’s company were also go- 
ing upon a provincial tour, the plaintiffs felt that 
their prospects would be very seriously affected by 
this anticipation of their entertainment. 

The Vice-Chancellor was of opinion that as it wag 
Offenbach’s opera the defendants were representing, 
and as that was common property, he should not be 
justified upon the evidence before him in stopping 
them by injunction on an ex parte application. The 
plaintiffs could give notice by telegraph that 
evening, and move at the sitting of the Court on 
Thursday. 

Vice-Chancellor Malins yesterday granted the in- 
junction, applied for on behalf of Mr. H. B. Farnio 
and Mr. C. Morton, restraining the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre company from producing Mr. Farnie’s adap- 
tation of Offenbach’s opera “Genevieve de Brabant,” 
Mr. Morton having acquired the exclusive right of 
performing the version. The defendants appeared, 
and submitted to the injunction. 








“ARDEN OF FAVERSHAM.” 





At the dinner of the Kent Archeological Society, 
which took place this year at Faversham, a most 
interesting old town, the Vicar, the Rev. C. E. 
Donne, read a paper on ‘The Tragic Story of 
Arden of Faversham.’ ‘The tragedy known as 
Arden of Faversham was founded on the horrible 
murder of Mr. Arden, perpetrated by ‘ Black Will’ 
and others in 1551. It was published in 1592, and 
had probably been played before that time. It was 
once ascribed to Shakespeare, and placed with other 
plays which were undoubtedly the creations of the 
Swan of Avon, and from this it might be assumed 
that the tragedy possessed no ordinary merit. It 
was not devoid of archwological interest, as it was 
one of the earliest English domestic dramas written 
in blank verse. It was founded on a homely story, 
and represented the life and household of a rich 
country gentleman in those days. In its scenes 
they might find many features of the stormy days of 
Edward VI. and the Protector, Duke of Somerset. The 
facts of the murder were these :—Alice, the wife of 
Arden, a merchant of Faversham, was in love with 
Moseby, a man of low extraction, residing in the 
same place. Her guilt was all the more flagrant, 
for not only had she a kind and indulgent hus- 
band, but he was also a handsome and prosperous 
gentleman, whereas her lover was a vulgar and ugly 
fellow, a black swart man, originally a tailor, but 
afterwards a servant to Lord North. The wife and 
her lover determined to get rid of Arden, and pro- 
ceeded to lay plots against his life. The first scheme 
was to get him despatched in London, whither he 
had gone on business, but this miscarried. Dame 
Arden and the tailor then employed three assassins 
named Black Will, Shakebags, and Greene, together 
with Michael, Arden’s servant, who was bribed by 
the promise of the hand of Moseby’s sister, Susan. 
The murder took place at the unfortunate man’s 
house, where they were eating, drinking, and 
making merry. They sat down to play ‘ tables,’ 
a game something like backgammon, played with 
dice, and on Moseby giving the cue with these 
words, ‘Ah, Master Arden, now I can take 
you,’ the hired assassins rushed out of the 
counting house where they were hid, threw 
towel over Arden’s head, murdered him, his 
own wife giving him the coup de grace. Tho 
body was secretly conveyed into a field behind the 
house; but the murderers were disturbed by the too 
punctual (for them) arrival of some guests invited by 
the deceased, and stains of blood being discovered 
on the floor the whole affair, with the body itself, 
was discovered. Moseby, Susan, and Michael 
(whose wish to be united was gratified by being 
hanged together) were executed, and the epilogue 
informs the reader that no person connected with 
this murder died peaceably in her or his bed. Shake- 
bags was murdered in Southwark, Black Will was 
burrt in Flushing at a stake, Greene was hanged at 
Ospringe, and Mrs. Arden in Canterbury.” 

There was a large attendance of the élite of the 
county, and the Vicar’s paper was listened to with 
great interest, 








Sheffield, and afterwards to other parts of the 
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FRANCE. 
Paris, July 30th. 

“ Paris dans VEau” at the Folies Dramatiques 
was a stupid piece, deservedly hissed. It was 
supposed to illustrate the adventures of an old 
gentleman who visited all the washhouses and 
baths in the city attended by a vacuous guide got 
up like an Uhlan. No earthly interest attended 
this feeble pair’s peregrinations; and after the 
play had been well damned for two nights the 
theatre closed. A miracle play has been brought 
out at the Chitelet—nothing less than the 
“ Miracle of the Roses,” our old friend Elizabeth 
of Hungary’s bit of thaumaturgy. You may 
recollect how Elizabeth would give away loaves of 
bread to the poor outside the castle gates, in 
opposition to her husband the Margrave’s orders. 
The Margrave belonged to the Society for the 
Repression of Mendicity, whereas poor meek, tender- 
hearted, infatuated Elizabeth encouraged hermits 
and Dominicans and organ-grinders and agents 
for steel pens, and all sorts of impostors. One day 
the Margrave coming home unexpectedly from 
the chase met the Margravine sallying out with 
her apron full of loaves, bent on district visiting. 
“What have you got there?” asked the fierce 
Margrave, much as the policeman questions 
Clown concerning the pocketed leg of mutton. 
“Roses,” answered the sweet Saint Elizabeth, 
who being a saint could lie with perfect readiness- 
“ Let me see,” persisted the Margrave, knowing 
his wife’s saintly peculiarity in the matter of 
taradiddles. And she was forced to open her 
apron. But lo! the Celestial Authorities were 
80 deeply interested in St. Elizabeth’s district 
visiting, and so anxious that she should escape a 
wigging from the Margrave, that they had mean- 
while worked a miracle in her behalf, and when 
the apron was opened there were only roses after 
all. In the present play St. Elizabeth catches it 
warm from various parties, and is finally wafted 
on the wings of angels to paradise. Mdlle. 
Dica-Petit, formerly of the Ambigu Comique, 
cleverly fulfils the part of the Royal Martyr, 
and, as she resembles the ex-Empress, a little 
rioting is indulged in each evening between those 
who incline to Bonapartism and the enemies of 
the Second Empire. 


Summer weather with intense heat suggests a 
summer theatre. It is therefore comforting to 
know that the manager of the Varieties has had 
presented to him a project for the construction of 
such an establishment, and he is now anxiously 
secking a piece of ground in a central part of 
Paris which would be available for the realisation 
ofthe plan. The house will be very large, with 
spacious seats, while long corridors will run round 
the building circumscribed on all sides by open 
arcades, so that there will be no obstacle to the 
circulation of fresh air. The ceiling will be 
moveable, and will be open in fine weather, but if 
a sudden shower of rain comes on the roof will be 
immediately closed in. The playhouse will be in 
full activity from May to October, but in the 
winter arrangements will be made by which the 
auditorium will resemble that of an ordinary place 
of amusement. 

There is a very nice little boy at the Jardin 
@Acclimatation, who if newspaper stories are to 
be believed, is a credit to that high order of 
mankind, with which—or rather with whose 
womankind—Dr. Livingstone has fallen in love. 
The way in which the merits of the cherub came 
out wae this. M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, director 
of the Jardin d’Acclimatation, had for some time 
past observed that his stock of small birds was 
diminishing every day, and he tried in vain to find 
out the person who stole them. 


some time without result, and the delinquent was 
only discovered on Thursday. It was one of the 


little African negroes who walk about the garden 
He was in the habit of eating 


with the camels. 


The whole staff 
of the establishment were on the watch, but for 


and at the moment of his capture be was in the 
act of devouring alive, after having plucked it, a 
fine rose-coloured crane, which raised horrible 
cries. The poor animal had an enormous hole 
in the back when M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire in- 
terrupted the operation. The negro having been 
set free after a severe correction, was three hours 
after found in the basin of the seal, engaged in a 
furious combat with that animal, the noise of 
which attracted the attention of the keepers. 
The lover of raw meat was immediately locked 
up. 





Mian, July 25th. 

On Wednesday last the final performance of 
‘“* Cenerentola” took place at the Fossati, on which 
occasion Miss Matilda Phillipps took her benefit. 
The theatre was crowded in all parts, and the very 
respectable audience honoured the talented young 
lady with frequent and hearty expressions of 
approval during tho performance of the opera. 
Between the second and third acts the beneficiata 
sang the “ Di tanti palpiti” (** Tancredi”) in such a 
way as to create something very like enthusiasm. 
At its close she was called before the curtain three 
times and received four magnificent and immense 
bouquets, and a laurel crown to which was attached 
a beautiful ribbon ; copies of a poem composed in 
honour of the occasion were also showered plenti- 
fully about the theatre. It is to be hoped that the 
frequent and marked expressions of approval Miss 
Phillipps has received here will not have had the 
effect to make her believe herself perfect, but that 
she will study even harder, and in that case she 
need not be ashamed to stand beside her sister, 
Adelaide Phillipps, whose name is still remembered 
here in connection with the Carcano Theatre. 

A few evenings ago a new opera buffa, the work of 
Sig. Rasori, the young (he is only twenty-one years 
of age) but talented director of the orchestra of the 
Fossati. Its title is ‘‘ Don Marzio,” and it is not 
without merit, the overture especially being good, 
and it was frequently applauded. However, its 
defects are too many and too great for the work ever 
to please, and after two performances it was with- 
drawn. In the first place the libretto is horrid 
trash, and in the second the execution was most 
imperfect. So much in justice to Sig. Rasori. 

On Thursday next the Politeama will be re- 
opened with the opera buffa, “‘ Pap& Martin.” The 
principal attraction of the company is Botters, the 
buffo, who is an immense favourite in Milan. 








OPERA SINGERS’ SALARIES. 





We frequently hear of the exorbitant sums de- 
manded and received by the chief artists in Italian 
opera; but we do not think that, all things con- 
sidered, the demands of the present day equal those 
of half a century ago. At that time, too, the ballet 
was at least as great an attraction as the opera; a 
fact to be borne in mind particularly in estimating 
the conscience of the lady who proposed the follow- 
ing arrangement, which was submitted in 1826 to 
Mr. Ebers by M. P. de Valabreque, the agent of 
Mdme. Catalani. Mr. Ebers did not, however, 
accede to the terms. 


1. Every box and every admission shall be con- 
sidered as belonging to the management. The free 
admissions shall be given with paper orders, and 
differently shaped from the paid tickets. Their 
number shall be limited. The manager, as well as 
Madame Catalani, shall each have a good box. 

2. Madame Catalani shall choose and direct 
the operas in which she is to sing; she shall like- 
wise have the choice of the performers in them ; she 
will have no orders to receive from any one: she 
will find all her own dresses. 

8. Madame Catalani shall have two benefits, to be 
divided with the manager; Madame Catalani’s share 
shall be free; she will fix her own days. 

4, Madame Catalani and her husband shall have a 
right to superintend the receipts. 

5. Every six weeks Madame Catalani shall receive 
the payment of her share of the receipts and of the 


6. Madame Catalani shall sing at no other place 
but the King’s Theatre, during the season; in the 
Concerts or Oratorios, where she may sing, sho will 
be entitled to no other share but that specified as 
under. 

7. During the season, Madame Catalani shall bo 
at liberty to go to Bath, Oxford, or Cambridge. 

8. Madame Catalani shall not sing oftener than 
her health will allow her. She promises to contri- 
bute to the utmost of her power to the good of the 
Theatre. On his side, Mr. Kbers engages to treat 
Madame Catalani with every possible care. 

9. This engagement and these conditions will bo 
binding for this season, which will begin 

and end » and continue during 
all the seasons that the Theatre shall be under tho 
management of Mr. Ebers, unless Madame Catalani's 
health, or the state of her voice, should not allow 
her to continue. 

10. Madame Catalani, in return for the conditions 
above mentioned, shall receive the half part of tho 
amount of all the receipts which shall be made in 
the course of the seascn, including the subscription 
to the boxes, the amount of those sold separately, 
the moneys received at the doors of the Theatre, and 
of the Concert-room ; in short, the said half part of 
the general receipts of the Theatre for the season, 
11. It is well understood that Madame Catalani’s 
share shall be free from every kind of deduction, it 
being granted to her in lieu of salary. It iv likewise 
well understood, that every expense of the Theatro 
during the season shall be Mr. Ebers’s, such as tho 
rent of the Theatre, the performers’ salaries, tho 
trades-people’s bills; in short, every possible ex- 
pense, and Madame Catalani shall be entirely 
exonerated from any one charge. 

12. This engagement shall be translated into 
English, taking care that the conditions shall remain 
precisely as in the original, and shall be so worded 
as to stipulate that Madame Catalani, on receiving 
her share of the receipts of the Theatre, shall in no 
ways whatever be considered as partner of tho 
manager of the establishment. 

13. The present engagement being made with the 
full approbation of both parties, Mr. Ebers and M. 
Valabreque pledge their word of honour to fulfil it in 
every one of its parts.” 





Hanpeu’s ‘‘ Acis and Galatea” on THE Sraar.— 
At the beginning of the year (1848), Mr. Macready, 
who had the management of Covent Garden Theatre, 
was induced to place Handel’s Serenata, ‘* Acis and 
Galatea,” upon its boards, and employed the pencil 
of Mr. Stanfield, R.A., to produce such a series of 
scenes as had never before been painted for any 
place of public entertainment. Had he paid more 
attention to the manner of having Handel's music 
produced than to its scenic adornment, his venture 
would have been commendable ; but wholly ignorant 
of music himself, and scarcely able to discern one 
note from another, he intrusted that chief part of 
the preparation to Mr. T. Cooke, who played all sorts 
of tricks with the score, interpolating a mass of 
rubbish that was wholly unsuited to the design of 
the work, and totally irrelevant to its progress. 
There being no English tenor at that time obtainablo 
for the part of Acis, Miss P. Horton—now Mrs. 'T. 
German Reed—was cast for it; and although 
she sang the music with all the judgment of o 
well-trained artiste, the necessity of constant trans- 
positions to suit her voice liad the effect of destroying 
the beauty of such delicious gems as ‘* Love sounds 
the alarm,” “ Love in her eyes sits playing,” and 
especially of the second part in the matchless trio 
“The flocks shall leave the mountains.” Miss 
Romer’s Galatea was, rightly enough, pronounced 
mouthing, heavy, and ungraceful, whilst Mr. H. 
Phillips’s version of Polypheme, although fairly sung 
upon the whole, was but a vulgar exposition of tho 
part. The only portion of the performance of this 
Serenata worth listening to, in spite of the limited 
powers of his organ, was Mr. Allen’s Damon, and 
that told as such upon audiences with whom all the 
others were far greater favourites. The chorus was 
for the most part satisfactory, but the orchestra was 
very weak and imperfect—a result the less excusablo 
because the music it had to play and accompany is 
by no means difficult. In spite of these disad- 
vantages, “‘Acis and Galatea” had a tolerably 
successful “run,” but not sufficiently so to induce 
Mr. Macready, or any other manager, to try another 
venture in a similar direction, not even with tho 
advantages that could but have been derived from 
Mr. Stanfield’s pencil.—Musical Recollections of the 
last Half Century, in Tinsleys’ Magazine. 





Vaupevitie Turatne.—This theatre was hon- 
oured on Wednesday evening with the presence of 








the stolen birds all raw, without any sort of cookery, 


subscription, 





his Royal Highness Prince Arthur and suite, 
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GOUNOD FESTIVAL. 





On Saturday a Gounod presentation and Gounod 
concert came off at the Crystal Palace, where the 
French composer gave the Royal Albert Hall Choir, 
some eight or nine hundred strong, a breakfast. 
In return the Choir gave M. Gounod a baton, a 
music desk, an address, anda purse of money. The 
biton was gold mounted ivory, the music desk was 
handsome, the address was beautifully illuminated 
by Miss Kate Ashley, and the purse contained the 
expenses of M. Gounod’s recent concert at St. 


James's Hall. This money, we learn, was all 





subseribed by the Albert Choir, and there was none 
of it but was so subscribed, and eager outsiders 
desirous to swell the amount were firmly and sternly 
ordered off. The address, which was read by Mr. 
Royle, secretary to the Gounod Testimonial Fund, 
set forth the praise of M. Gounod, the esteem and 


love of the subscribers, and their pain at losing him. 
To which M. Gounod responded in English, recipro- 
cating all friendly sentiments, and assuring his 
hearers that he had not resigned his conductorship, 
and would never do so; and that if his connection 
with them in an official capacity should be brought 
to a close, contrary to his wishes, he should still 
cherish the warmest feelings of friendship for the 
members of the choir, and should watch their pro- 
ceedings with affectionate interest. A member 
proposed a cheer of acknowledgment for M. Gounod’s 
liberal hospitality, which was the signal for rounds 


of enthusiastic cheering, and then the company 
dispersed until the hour arrived for commencing 
the concert. 

At four o'clock M. Gounod took his place before 
the Handel Orchestra, which was filled by Albert 
Hall choristers and the band of the Crystal Palace. 
The composer was loudly cheered. The program 
was of course Gounodesque. The ‘ Mireille” 
overture opened it; the ballet airs from “ Faust,” 
the air “ Plus grand dans son obscurité” from the 
** Reine de Saba,” sung by a member of the choir 
and encored, and the March from the same opera 
occupied the first part. In the second part we had 
the Albert Hall “Te Deum,” and a new sacred 
song, ‘* To God, ye choir above,” the solo sung by 
Mrs. Weldon, with chorus, piano, and wind accom- 
paniment. ‘The composer presided at the pianoforte, 
and the piece was well received. The other workman- 
ship of M. Gounod consisted of arrangements mostly 

Russian, Portuguese, and Welsh tunes doctored 
in the recent Albert Hall laboratory. A noisy 
national chorus, called ‘‘ Flag of our Ancestors,” by 
Messrs. Shirley Brooke and F. Clay, appeared to 
please, and the organ playing of Dr. Stainer was a 
feature: the minuet from Handel's Oboe Concerto 
being so well given that the audience insisted by 
repeated recalls on an encore. 














Mr. Howanp Pav and party gave an entertain- 
ment at Schwalbach, Germany, the past week, when 
the following incident oceurred:— As the doors were 
about opening, it was discovered that the tickets had 
been forgotten, and neither checks nor counters of 
any description were procurable at such short notice. 
Mr. Howard Paul was equal to the occasion. He 
sent to his hotel, borrowed several packs of playing- 
cords, and arranged that all the red suits were to be 
admitted to the reserved seats and the black to the 
area. This plan was simple enough, but the medley 
of Russians, Germans, Americans, and French who 
compose the audiences at Continental watering- 
places looked somewhat bewildered on receiving 
Heartand Clubs in exchange for their thalers, and 
at last it was found advisable to engage one of those 
wonderful polyglot waiters, who can talk a dozen 
tongues equally badly to stand at the door and ex- 
plain why one visitor who had the Deuce of Diamonds 
was entitled to a better place than another couple 
who had just been served with the King and Queen 
of Clubs. Mr. Howard Paul is announced to appear 
in Wiesbaden on the 6th of August. 














Baitisn Cottegr ov Heaurn, Everton Roap, Loxpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The onl 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘ Morison” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
Febuary, 1872. Signed, Monson & Co, 
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Thirty Years in a Harem; or, the Autobiography of 
Melek Hanum, wife of H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet 
Pasha. London: Chapman and Hall. 

The usual exaggerations concerning the un- 
known prevail in England on the subject of harem 
life. If an Englishman were asked to name a 
type of womanhood diametrically opposed to the 
Turkish type, he might instance Miss Emily 
Faithfu) or Becky Sharp. No offence is meant by 
bracketing these; they are of course widely re- 
moved one from the other, and they are equally 
removed from the sister-creature who, isolated 
and uneducated, cooped up in a harem, has little 
chance to exercise either her ability as philo- 
gynist or her talent asa sharper. Nowin spite 
of this national notion of ours, here is a Turkish 
lady who writes a book concerning harem life, and 
who from her own confession is quite an Oriental 
Becky Sharp herself. A very shrewd and scheming 
lady, she; not too much burdened with principles ; 
pretty, like her Occidental prototype, with certain 
winning ways; all of which qualities she devotes 
towards feathering her own nest, and ends—much 
as Becky ended—disastrously. Let us do her 
justice and partly explain the anomaly. The 
Hanoum is not of Turkish blood. Her mother 
was the widow of an Armenian banker when her 
father married her; her father was a Frenchman 
in Constantinople. Both being Catholic the 
offspring of their marriage, who writes this book, 
was brought up in that faith. Her birth took 
place in 1813. At the age of fifteen she, a giddy 
girl, married a serious middle-aged gentleman 
who had been in Lord Byron’s suite; and the 
marriage, as might be expected, turned out 
unfortunate, and after five years’ experience 
they agreed to be divorced. After the separation 
Melek proceeded to Rome and thence to Paris 
where she met a military attaché to the Turkish 
Embassy in that city, Kibrizli-Mehemet, who 
offered marriage. The lady was fond of Western 
civilisation, fond of dancing, fond of the attention 
which men pay to women in France ; despite all 
which, as well as her Catholic persuasion and 
French blood, she accepted Kibrizli-Mehemet and 
was carried off to Constantinople a Turkish wife. 
She was not very fastidious in observance of 
Turkish decorum ; she used to eat during Ramazan, 
dress up as a wan and visit the mosque; and was 
not averse to a flirtation ; but she appears to have 
managed her husband well, and she kept rivals 
and intruders out of the harem. The seclusion of 
women in the East is usually proportionate to 
their rank—or rather their patron’s. It will be 
understood that the poor man cannot afford either a 
plurality of wives or a separation of males and 
females in his dwelling. Consequently the poor 
Mussulman lives with his family much as does 
the poor Englishman. The well-to-do middle class 
establishes his household on the separate system, 
and divides off two or three rooms from the 
womenfolk, reserving these as the selamlik, the 
reception place for men. Then when we come to 
the pasha class, we find exclusiveness still stricter. 
A grandee’s selamlik is a separate building, and 
the harem is a palace in itself, with iron gates, 
grated windows, high walls, and all conventual 
appliances, whose chief import is that they pro- 
claim the rank and position of the owner. Thus 
the harem system becomes a test of opulence in 
the East, and the nobler and wealthier is the pro- 
prietor the more absurdly are his precautions and 
the more does he withdraw himself from family 
life or anything approaching familiar fellowship 
with his wives. A pasha of three tails maintains 
the isolation complete. Only his sons and near 
relations have the privilege of entry into the 
harem, and these enter by a sort of bridge en- 
closed with iron gratings, and are escorted by a 
eunuch. The pasha passes most of his time in 
the selamlik with his male friends ; the women 
occupy themselves with their own friends and own 
affairs in the harem; thus persons who pretend 
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reality, nothing common amongst themselves,— 
neither apartments, nor goods, nor furniture, nor 
friends, nor even the same hours for taking rest, 
The selamlik (the apartments of the men) and the 
harem are, in consequence, two separate establish. 
ments, placed side by side, where each one doeg 
what pleases him or herself,—the men on one side, 
the women on the other. The authority of the 
head of the family, when he is in a position to 
exercise any at all, is the only connection and 
bond of union between these two halves of the 
same household. As to domestic management 
—the management of the household’s finances— 
that is left to the kiaiah, or intendant, who ig 
mostly reckless and invariably dishonest. Thig 
malversation is pretty well understood and toler. 
ated. Pashas who are shrewd hold the opinion 
that it is much more advantageous to occupy 
themselves with robberies on a large scale in the 
administration of affairs than to trouble their 
heads with the petty thefts in detail mado by 
their intendants and domestics. Thus a sort of 
tacit understanding grows up between master and 
servant, by which each robs to the best of hig 
ability—the one wholesale, the other retail. 

The master of the house, if he be a gentleman, 
lives moves and mixes with his own sex in public, 
and becomes little more than a guest in his own 
house. During the day he generally passes his 
time at the Porte, where he discusses questions of 
justice and politics with all comers; then he makes 
his rounds in the town, visits his friends and 
partizans, and stretches the lines which are to form 
the nets of his political intrigues. Towards the 
evening, at five or six o’clock, his Excellency makes 
a solemn entry into his palace, accompanied by 
his aides-de-camp and the gentlemen of his suite. 
Arrived at the top of the staircase he does not 
enter his own apartments, but without loss of time 
turns towards the great gate which gives entrance 
into the harem. A eunuch, who stands as sentinel 
at the door, throws it open with all the requisite 
ceremonials, and introduces the Pasha into the 
Dwellings of Bliss. In the hall of the harem he 
is received by his wife, or by the directress or 
superintendent of the harem, and to her belongs 
the honour of introducing him into the inner 
chamber. The Pasha asa general rule does not 
remain more than a quarter of an hour in the harem; 
that is to say, the precise time necessary to un- 
dress himself, and to put on his dressing-gown 
and pelisse of ermine fur. In this costume, he 
again returns to the apartments of the men, and 
proceeds to occupy his customary place on the 
divan. He has hardly had time to install himself 
here before the entry of a procession of his friends, 
his flatterers, and of persons who desire to ask 
favours of him; these one after the other, kiss 
the hem of his robe, and take their places in line 
before him. Surrounded by these people, the 
Pasha drinks his bottle of rakt, eats some dried 
raisins and filberts, and smokes several pipes. 
When the hour of dinner arrives, his Excellency 
places himself at the head of the hungry troop 
around him, and conducts them to the dining hall. 
All who have the honour of sharing his repast do 
not fail to give loud expression to their gratitude; 
and ateach mouthful which they swallow they never 
omittomakea profound reverence. The great man, 
on his part, seeing how injurious his august pre- 
sence is to the satisfactory digestion of his guests, 
does not cease during the repast to encourage them 
and urge them on by the powerful stimulus of 
his voice. With this view at each occasion 
of a new dish appearing, he never fails to re 
quest them to attack it in earnest, crying out 
continually in a loud and sonorous voice, 
“ Buiurun, buturun”—“ Eat, my friends, eat.” 
When the dinner is concluded, the Pasha 
and his friends return and place themselves 12 
the same seats which they occupied before it 
commenced ; then begins a course of coffee and 
pipes, and a renewed course of social and 
political gossip. Sometimes, but rarely, 98 ® 
variation, cards are played; but tric-trac is 
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nople have a preference for this kind of diver- 
sion. The Pasha and his circle spend their 
evenings in this fashion amongst themselves, 
without caring what their wives may do in 
the harem. These on their part, endeavour 
to amuse themselves as best they can, by as- 
sembling round them their friends and all the 
gossips of the neighbourhood, and with these 
companions they laugh, they feast, they play 
games, and sometimes have a little music with 
tambours—tef. It is generally half-past eleven 
before the Pasha definitely retires for the night 
to the harem; he is received at the threshold by 
the eunuch, who waits his approach, standing 
with lights in each hand, and who precedes him 
through the entrance-hall to the apartment of his 
wife. At the time of rising in the morning, the 
Pasha is attended by slaves, who assist at his 
toilet and ablutions; when these are completed, 
and he is ready to leave his room, he remains a 
few minutes and talks with the members of the 
harem on any subjects which may interest them. 
It is usually at this early levée that his daughters 
and female relatives take the opportunity of pre- 
senting themselves and enjoying his society. 
When this short space of time has élapsed, he 
hastily takes his departure, in order that he may 
not keep too long in suspense the crowd of 
worshippers who are waiting for a sight of his 
august countenance. 

Return we to our Hanoum. She had but short 
experience of life in Constantinople before one of 
those Porte intrigues which are common deprived 
her husband of the Sultan’s favour, and he was 
degraded and expelled. Then the lady’s attractions 
were brought into play, and her persuasive elo- 
quence after a good deal of buffeting and experience 
of poverty, procured for Mehemet a governorship 
at St. Jean d’Acre, a miserable town of destitute 
Arabs. By this time Melek was resolved never to 
be poor again if human foresight could avail. 
She therefore set about the usual Oriental way of 
laying up goods for herself. Her modus operandi 
was intended to save her busband’s conscience. 
That good man had promised Redschid Pasha not 
to receive bribes; but of course it was not for- 
bidden that the governor's wife should refuse 
voluntary presents. A little specimen scene will 
explain the free working of this permissive clause. 


The steward of our household, a man who knew 
the secret of extracting money from people's 
pockets, came one day to say that, if I pleased, 
he would find the means of getting me far more 
from the Jews than I had obtained from all the 
others. ‘Do whatever you think fit,” I replied. 
He went upon this and told the rabbis that he 
warned them, in their own interest, the governor 
intended to make them take away an enormons 
heap of rubbish that impeded the traffic in the 
neighbouring streets, and had been accumulating, 
for probably forty years, at the back of one of their 
synagogues. ‘I fear,” added the crafty steward, 
“that you will only be allowed one day to effect 
itsremoval. At this news the Jews were thrown 
into consternation. ‘ Alas!” they cried, it is im- 
possible to remove such a mass in less than several 
months’ labour, and without great expense; but 
my friend,” said they to their informant, “there 
is surely some means of appeasing your master.” 
“No,” he replied; “he is inaccessible to every 
influence; but, if you will listen to a friend, I will 


tell you that the best intercessor with the Pasha| Hanoum has been ill-used. 
“Ah! what good advice you give|ought to have remembered her indefatigable 


is his wife.” 
us!” they exclaimed; ‘“‘ we know now how to es- 
cape from the fatal difficulty, which, no doubt, 
some enenty of ours has suggested to the governor.” 


On the morrow they sent me a beautiful casket, sortane Gt St. Jean C'Ases, 
containing several pearl necklaces, and 100,000 
francs in gold; it need not be said that they never 
heard anything more about the nuisance or its 


removal. 


Sometimes that good man the steward would 
call upon a judge and tell him the governor 
As the speech of 
governors mostly takes unpleasant shapes, the 


wished to speak with him. 


Conscience usually pricking him in the matter of 
exactions. The same question and answer as to 


the “ appeasability” of his excellency would follow 


and next day the judge’s wife would bring a little 


present of £1600 or so to Melek Hanoum, who 
after a short course of such diplomacy found her- 
self the owner of fifteen thousand pounds, partly 
in specie, partly in jewellery, all amassed without 
her husband’s cognisance. The enterprising lady 
then took to trading—a thing forbidden to pashas, 
but carried on by the Hanoum with impunity. 
This was pursued on an admirable commercial 
principle. 

The inhabitants are bound to furnish horses, 
mules, or camels for the public service, and this 
without any remuneration. My agents demanded 
of the peasants, on my behalf, their beasts of 
burden ; and they fearing lest, by a refusal, they 
should draw upon themselves the anger of the 
Pasha, lent the animals, which were employed in 
conveying from Jaffa the corn I had purchased 
there. This was sold at Jerusalem at a consider- 
able profit, although it was offered at a somewhat 
lower price than that asked by the merchants, who 
were obliged to defray the heavy expenses of 
transport. As may be seen, the promises which 
the ministers make to the European powers, and 
the orders which they give in consequence to the 
various authorities, are eluded, and all the more 
readily since the Porte has no real intention of 
making them respected. If a European consul 
had lodged any complaint at Constantinople 
about the trade in which I engaged, what 
answer would be returned?—‘‘ What you com- 
plain of calls for no censure; the merchants of 
Jerusalem sell grain to the people at exorbitant 
prices; the governor’s wife, in order to assuage 
the misery of the inhabitants, finds means to 
sell wheat at a reasonable rate, and the pea- 
sants associate themselves in this good work 
by lending their animals; there is nothing to 
find fault with in that.” 


A few years of this life sufficed to accumulate a 
fortune, but the rumours of her venality having 
reached Constantinople, her husband was recalled. 
He was afterwards sent to Belgrade, then made 





Field Marshal, and then appointed ambassador 
to London in 1848. Poor Melek this time was 
left at home, and her troubles began. In dread 
of the death of her son, she by a feigned ac- 
couchement foisted another baby on the absent 
ambassador; but the midwife and the man who 
assisted her in the deception become her masters, 
and she lives in terror of an exposé. Then a 
murder is committed—one of the pair of tyrants 
is slain, and somebody says the Hanoum did it. 
This theHanoum indignantly denies, but there is 
a grand exposure, an investigation; little things 
are brought to light, and ultimately Kibrizli- 
Mehemet is forced to divorce his too-clever wife. 
Back she drifts into poverty, despite all her 
foresight. ‘Those thirty years of admirable pro- 
vidence and administrative ability are all wasted 
and poor Melek wanders about in exile. Making 
her way back to Turkey in spite of prohibition, 
she is caught and imprisoned; and at length 
escapes in 1866 to Western Europe, where she is 
now vainly seeking justice. 

We sincerely pity Melek Hanoum. She is 
emphatically a clever woman—a trifle too clever 
for ordinary purposes; and she appears to have 
acted loyally towards her husband—at all events 
towards her husband’s interests. It was a mis- 
take to go through that bit of simulation with 
regard to the baby, and the murder business was 
unfortunate; but on the whole we think the 
Kibrizli-Mehemet 


efforts in his behalf. It was she who rescued him 
from disgrace and misery, and she who made his 





Not being Jewish 
residents of that interesting township, we are 
disposed to sympathise with Melek. And there is 
always this to be remembered in her favour: she 
bravely sustained the monogamic principle while 
her rule lasted. The Pasha never ventured to try 
a second wife: Melek was quite enough for him. 
There was once danger to be dreaded from a pretty 
Circassian governess, of whom Melek Hanoum 
judge would be thrown into consternation, his| candidly remarks, “I feared less the Pasha, 
charmed with this young person, whose pleasing 
expression of countenance was relieved by a certain 


;|air of distinction, might wish to associate her| sultry warmth that diffused itself with constant 


Mussulman law allowing as many as four lawful 
wives.” Many Turkish ladies would have cut the 
Circassian governess’s throat. Melek Hanoum 
simply got her married. 





TERMS AND SALARIES IN NEW 
YORK. 





A New York paper gives the following par- 
ticulars regarding the salaries received by the 
leading operatic and dramatic artiste in that city. 
It appears that Carl Rosa gave Wachtel 500 
dollars a night and half the house above 3000 
dollars. It was not unusual for 7000 dollars to 
be taken foran evening’s performance of opera, 
in which case Herr Wachtel took 2500 dollars as 
hisshare. Charles Santley, the eminent baritone, 
received 5000 dollars in gold per month; Miss 
Adelaide Phillips 1000 dollars for the same time. 
Mrs. Van Zandt receives a pleasant little income 
of 1500 dollars per month, and then we come down 
immediately to two hundred dollars per week, 
such as are received by Aynsley Cook, Mdlle. 
Doria, Seguin, Tom Karl, and so on. The Nilsson 
opera was more expensive. Mr. Strakosch paid 
Malle. Nilsson 1000 dollars a performance and 
shared all over 3000 dollars. The houses aver- 
aged nearly 5000 dollars. Besides this, all her 
expenses of residence, travelling, carriages, &c., 
were paid by the management. The great singer 
returns to Europe with very near 300,000 dollars 
of American money. The Strakosch Brothers 
have made 116,000 dollars each on the Nilsson 
engagement of two seasons. Of the other artists 
of the Nilsson troupe M. Capoul, the French tenor, 
received 2000 dollars per month; Miss Cary, the 
fine contralto, who returns here in the fall with 
Carlotta Patti, got 1600 dollars per month; Mdlle. 
Duval, 1400 dollars per month; Brignoli, 1600 
dollars ; Jamet, 1000 dollars, and so on down. 

The following are stated to be the salaries 
given at Wallack’s:—John Brougham is paid 200 
dollars per week ; Charles Mathews, 500 dollars; 
John Gilbert, ‘‘ the veteran,’’ 100 dollars; J. H. 
Stoddart, 75 dollars; Mr. Polk, 50 dollars; Miss 
Plessey Mordaunt, 100 dollars ; Miss Helen Tracey, 
60 dollars; Mrs. John Sefton, 75 dollars. The 
nightly expenses at Wallack’s are 700 dollars; the 
receipts average about 1000 dollars. At Daly’s 
Fifth Avenue Theatre Miss Fanny Morant receives 
the highest salary in the female line—120 dollars 
per week ; nothing less could induce her to leave 
Booth’s. Miss Fanny Davenport is paid 100 dol- 
lars; and, what seems strange, Miss Clara Morris, 
who is the best drawing power in the theatre, 
and an actress of wonderful ability, only receives 
40 dollars per week, and up to within a short time 
furnished her own dresses. Now Mr. Daly pay§ 
half this expense. Mr. Wallack has offered Clara 
Morris 200 dollars per week, but she is unable to 
accept as she has signed a contract with Mr. Daly 
for two years. Nor is Mr. Daly to blame, for ho 
employed Miss Morris when every theatre in 
town refused the proffer of her services; James 
Lewis is paid 150 dollars per week, the largest 
salary in the company; Mr. Parkes, 50 dollars; 
Mr. Davidge, 80 dollars; Mr. Crisp, 40 dollars; 
Mrs. Gilbert, 60 dollars; Mr. Harkins, as stage 
manager and leading parts, 75 dollars; and Robert 
Stoepel, the orchestral leader, 80 dollars. Mr. 
Roberts, the scene painter, whose artistic pro- 
ductions have been so generally admired, receives 
100 dollars per week. The expenses of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre average about 500 dollars a night, 
and the receipts seldom fall Jess than 800 dollars 
or 900 dollars. The place when packed will hold 
1100 dollars. Mr Daly is said tohave made some 
50,000 dollars on ‘ Divorce,” not only by ite pro- 
duction at his own theatre, but by the sale of 
the copyright elsewhere, 





Mopenn Penipnnasis.—The New York Tribune, 
wishing to say that it was very hot all day, puts it 
thus: The atmosphere was loaded with heavy and 








with me in the capacity of a second wife the | force.” 
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We are glad to hear of the improved health of 
Mr. Henry Blagrove. 





Mrs. John Wood sailed on Saturday from Liver- 
pool, by the Cunard steamer, for New York. 





The husband of Grisi, M. de Meley, is said to be 
living in France, possessed of the bulk of his late 
wife’s fortune. 





Sir Michael Costa leaves London next week for 
Naples, and will return in November, after visiting 
Germany. 





Mr. J. A. Cave will be Mr. Swanborough’s stage- 
manager at the Royalty Theatre, and will take a 
part in burlesque. 





Oarafa, the venerable maestro, composer and 
member of the Institute so long resident in Paris, 
died on the 26th ult. 





The organ competitions are henceforward to be 
public at the Paris Conservatoire, the new rule 
taking effect next January. 





The eldest daughter of Mario is residing, in Scot- 
land, with a noble family, The youngest is in 
Florence with her parent. 





Mr. Bishenden, the perennially ‘now basso” is 
reported to be in treaty for a West End theatre for 
a series of promenade concerts. 

It is rumoured that the director of the South 
Kensington Department, on retirement, will be 
knighted and have a pension of £1500 a year. 





There is some rumour of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
being opened next year for Italian Opera. The 
Earl of Dudley is said to haye promised suitable 





Yesterday the race for Doggett the comedian’ 
Coat and Badge was rowed from London Bridge 
and won by Thomas George Green of Putney, Six 
boats started. 





The Teatro della Fenico at Naples—not to be 
confounded with its namesake at Venico—hag 
recently produced with success an opera by Herbin 
called ‘ I tre Regni,” 
The splendid band of the Republican Gardo, is 
expected in Paris, this day, on its return from 
America. The Boston Festival has resulted in 
loss of more than £40,000. 

= —-- 
The Conservatoires of Paris and Brussels arg 
busily occupied in trials for prizes, in composition, 
singing, and playing. More than ono thousand 
pupils receive at these two National Academics 
gratuitous education. 
Signor Mario, it is said, has been lately singing at 
Rome, privately at Court, with decided success, the 
Italian journals affirming that the freshness of hig 
voice hasreturned. It is difficult to assign a preciso 
meaning to this phrase. 
M. Melchisedec, the popular baritone of the Opera 
Comique, Paris, is staying in London, and has caused 
a sensation in private musical circles by his fine voico 
and artistic singing. He is likely to appear in Lon- 
don for a short time next year. 





M. Leon Vasseur, the composer of ‘‘ La Timbale 
d’ Argent,” has paid a visit to London. Preparations 
were about to be made for the production of an 
English adaptation in London, but it is said that 
the Lord Chamberlain refuses to give his license. 





The Figaro newspaper of Paris gives a long de- 
scription of music in England, under the title of 
Figaro in London. As usual the French writer 
mistakes the knighthood of Costa and others for the 
title of a baronetey. The description of monster 
public concerts is not flattering to the taste of the 
English. 





The Members of the Drury Lane Opera Band 
have notice of their services being required on 
Monday evenings next season. This decision on 
the part of Mr. Mapleson, to compete with Mr. Gye, 
to play six nights a week, will deprive the Philhar- 
monic Band of a valuable section of its performers 
belonging to Sir Michael Costa’s orchestra. 





M. Selim Francois Dufour, director of the Revue 
et Gazette Musicale has died in Paris at the age of 
sixty-three. At one time he also directed the 
Journal de Saint-Petersbourg. His funeral, which 
took place at Saint-Roch, was solemnised with 4 
Messe des Morts harmonised by Vervoitte, and the 
baritone Caillot sang a “ Pie Jesu” of Faure’s. 





The Worcester Musical Festival is fixed to take 
place on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th September, 
under the patronage, as usual, of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, in the Cathedral. The princi- 
pal vocal performers are Malle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Miss Alice 
Fairman, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Dr. Wesley 
will take the organ, Mr. Townshend Smith the 
piano, and Mr. Done will officiate as conductor. 
The band and chorus will number nearly 350 per- 
formers. On Tuesday will be performed Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah,” on Wednesday morning selections 
from “ Samson,” Hummel’s “ Messe Solennelle,” and 
Haydn's “‘ Creation ;” on Thursday morning Sebas- 
tian Bach’s “ Passion,” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise ;” on Friday the “ Messiah.” On Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday evenings there will 
be grand miscellaneous concerts in the College 
Hall; prominence being given on the first evening 
to Mozart, on the second to Handel, and 0 





alterations, 


Thursday to Beethoven. 
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On Monday, the Bank Holiday, Five Military 
Bands will take place in the National Concert, at 
the Albert Hall; Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Signor Foli are to sing; and the 
Masters Le Jeune play on the grand organ. Sir 
Julius Benedict is the conductor, and contributes 
a new song for the occasion. 





“Le Roi Carotte” is to be produced this month 
on a scale of unprecedented magnificence at the 
Grand Opera House, New York. MM. Sardou and 
Offenbach have made important alterations for the 
occasion. A grand scena for the prima donna (Miss 
Rose Hersee) will be introduced, and M. Sardou has 
invented a new finale, in which twenty-four ladies 
will appear, dressed in silver armour. 





Our readers will learn with great pleasure that 
Mr. James Coward has completely recovered from his 
recent indisposition, and that he has resumed his 
post at the Crystal Palace organ, to the delight of 
the regular frequenters as well as that of the general 
public. Mr. Coward’s selections are always in good 
taste: while genuinely attractive to the million, 
they never contain anything objectionable to the 
connoisseur. 





Mr. Tom Taylor's drama “ Dead or Alive "is a 
dramatic version of De Balzac’s novel, ‘‘ Le Colonel 
Chabert.” Why is not a fact by no means dis- 
creditable to Mr. Taylor’s ingenuity (for the plot has 
been altered considerably) not stated in the playbill ? 
Why is the piece announced as “ new and original?” 
—a phrase which is by theatrical parlance taken to 
mean neither translation nor adaptation but ‘all 
out of one’s own head.” 





The seventeenth Norwich Musical Festival com- 
mences on Monday, 16th September, at St. Andrew's 
Hall. The principal vocalists are Mdlle. Titiens and 
Mdlle. Albani, Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Madame 
Patey, and Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, W. H. Cummings, Kerr Gedge, J. G. Patey, 
andSantley. Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict. The 
sacred performances will include Mendelssohn's 
“ Elijah,” A. S. Sullivan’s “‘ Festival Te Deum,” 
Haydn's “Creation,” Sir Julius Benedict’s * St. 
Peter,” and Handel’s ‘* Messiah.” 





The recently-deceased poet, Franz Grillparzer, 
has left an autobiography, extending to the year 
1836. It is said to be a work of great interest. A 
portion already-published relates to the difficulties 
experienced in bringing out his play of ‘ King 
Ottocar,” and comprises a lively account of his 
interview with Gentz on the subject. When the 


drama at last appeared it was a failure. The 
subject being taken from Bohemian history, the 
prejudices of the nationalities concerned were 
violently excited, and a signification was ascribed to 
the work which the author had never contemplated. 





Madame Adelina Patti has consented to sing in 
Paris, at the request of Madame Thiers, in ‘ The 
Huguenots,” for the benefit of the sufferers irom the 
war. She will sing at Homburg for a few nights, 
prior to her engagement at St. Petersburg, and 
from there will go to Vienna, to play during the 
first two months of the Exhibition, and she will be 


es 


a 





the German market; and a law court will have to 
decide whether, from their point of view, an English 
author forfeits his copyright in England by first pub- 
lishing in America. 





After entertaining the public for two consecutive 
seasons at the Royal Gallery of Illustration with 
unflagging spirit, and without taking any relaxation, 
Mrs, German Reed and her talented Company are 
about to rest from their labours for a few weeks. 
The gallery will close on the 17th of August, and re- 
open at the commencement of October, when 
novelties by Mr. F. C. Burnand, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
and other eminent authors will be produced. As 
the present entertainment is exceptionally good, we 
should advise those who have not yet seen it, not to 
let slip an opportunity during the forthcoming 
fortnight of visiting this fashionable and attractive 
place of amusement. 





The recent litigation between Mr. Charles Head 
and Mr. Charles Morton in reference to the conduct 
of the Philharmonic Theatre has led to a sort of 
demonstration on the part of Mr. Head’s approvers. 
On Saturday the friends of Mr. Charles Head 
entertained him at a dinner at the Albion Hotel, 
Great Russell Street, Covent Garden, to afford him 
the opportunity to lay before them a full statement 
of the incidents which have been attended with such 
unpleasant results. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Charles Dickens ; the vice-chair by Mr. E. Villiers, 
and about forty gentlemen {connected with Art 
and Literature sat down to a very sumptuous 
banquet, which reflected great credit upon the 
cuisine of the establishment. On the removal of the 
cloth the Chairman introduced the object of the 
gathering in a humorous speech; and Mr, C. Head 
afterwards, guarding against exaggeration, read a 
statement tracing the course of his business rela- 
tions with Mr. Morton, and complaining of the 
treatment he had experienced at the hands of that 
gentleman. Mr. Head’s statement provoked re- 
peated cheers, and after letters of sympathy had 
been read from Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. H. J. Montague, 
and others, Mr. Leopold Lewis moved a resolution. 





A composer whose fame and even his name have 
passed out of recollection, has just died in Paris at 
the age of eighty-seven. Carafa de Colobrano, 
better known as Carafa only, was born at Naples on 
Noy. 28, 1785, and at a very early age studied 
music under Professor Piaggi and Fenaroli. Com- 
pelled to serve in the Neapolitan army, he was made 
prisoner by the French at Campo Tenese, in Cala- 
bria, in 1806. Prince Murat took a fancy to him, 
and attached him to his service as an equerry. He 
served in the expedition to Sicily with the rank of 
captain in Murat’s Guards. Tho events of 1814 


he disappeared from his lawful wife and family. 
The good woman applied to Mr. Chance the magis- 
trate, who sagely murmured something about 
“secret societies.” No society however moro secret 
than his own had made away with Mr. Frederic 
Weippert, the absconder in question. He turned 
up in Birmingham, at the Coach and Horses Hotel 
of that town, under the alias of Mr. Sydney Smith 
the well-known composer. Now the landlord of 
the Coach and Horses is a_ liberal - minded 
man with a befitting admiration for art, and 
he was delighted enough to have the celebrated Mr, 
Sydney Smith in his house. He introduced him to 
his friends and fellow-tradesmen, on whom the 
adventurer successfully imposed with his piano- 
playing; and so ten weeks passed, nobody having 
the heartlessness to present a bill to Mr. Sydney 
Smith. Presently a Mrs, Sydney Smith also 
arrived in the person of a good-looking young 
lady—not the one who applied to Mr. Chance, 
one may be sure. By this time the fame of his 
honour in Birmingham began to reach the ears of 
the veritable Mr. Sydney Smith; anxious inquiries 
were mado, denials followed and an exposure was 
the result; the last appearance of pseudo-Mr. 
Smith being his appearance in the Birmingham 
Police Court with a bill of £29 and a charge of false 
pretences against him. The case is adjourned to 
next week for the attendance of the composer 
himself. It is of course desperately annoying, 
not only to be parodied oneself but to have ono’s 
wife libelled in the person of an ex-ballet-girl; but 
Mr. Sydney Smith may plume himself on the re- 
flection that if so much honour is done to his 
simulacrum in the country, how much more would 
redound to himself in propria persona. 





It is to be regretted that the working class of 
music-engravers seem never to be taught and never 
to take the trouble to learn the elementary rules of 
spelling that language which it is their duty to stamp 
on their plates. It is not to be expected that they 
should be always accurate in spelling Italian and 
French; but we refer to English—the words of 
English songs. The division of a word of more 
than one syllable is a matter of glorious uncertainty. 
We have a popular song before us in which the 
word wary is spelt war—y; in another plighted 
is made pligh—ted, while its rhyme delighted 
is properly divided. Then engravers obey a 
blind instinct for knocking out s’s and filling in 
apostrophes, in past tenses, no matter whether the 
eis a radical letter ornot. Thus we have invariably 
lov’d and sav'’d, and frequently such nonsense as 
dane’d (pronounced dankd, of course) and glar’d 
and wan’d, when glared and waned are meant. The 
obvious rule is that when the final ¢ is in the 
infinitive of the verb, it should be always left in the 





relegated him to his former musical pursuits. He 
speedily brought out an opera, ‘Il Vascello d’Occi- 
dente,” which was well received at the Del Fondo 
Theatre, Naples. 
Corretta,” ‘*I Due Figaro,” &¢., &c., followed in 
quick succession. In 1821 Carafa de Colobrano— 


soon obtained letters of naturalisation. 


taire,” raised him to a great height of popularity. 
The opera accepted as his chef d’euvre was called 





in London in May, 1878, for Covent Garden, where|« yfaganiello,” but the subsequent success of “ La 
she has renewed her engagement for two years at| Wuctte de Portici,” completely eclipsed Carafa’s 
£200 per night, reserving her own repertoire. At) carlier work on the same theme. 
the end of the season 1873 Madame Patti will make | the friendship of Rossini, for whom he composed 
a tour in the United States, under the direction of | gome ballet airs for “* Semiramide.” 


her brother-in-law, Herr Maurice Strakosch. 





The Atheneum says 2, question of international 
copyright is likely to come before the German law 
courts, in which English authors have some interest. 
A lady known in literature as ‘‘ Ouida’” has author- 
ised editions of all her writings in the Tauchnitz | makes the imposture possible. 
collection. Her last volume of tales, which is shortly 
to appear in England, was, it appears, first published 
in America, and has been reprinted without her 
leaye—indeed, against her protest—by Messrs. Asher 
aud Uo., of Berlin. Two editions, therefore, are in 


Carafa enjoyed 


He was elected 
a member of the Institute in 1837, and was an 
officer of the Legion of Honour since 1847. 





imperfect or past participle. No singer can go 
wrong if the word be printed at length; no singer 
can make two syllables of waned if there be only 


Several other works, ‘‘ La Gelosia| one note to sing it to, whereas to print it wan'd is 


to put a stumbling-block right in the singer’s way, 
who at first sight thinks of an usher’s stick. As to 


for that was his full name—came to Paris, and punctuation and the use of capital letters, not one 
His first | music-engraver in ten has the faintest idea of their 
work (produced at the Théatre Feydeau, now the] yse; but nine out of ten solve the difficulty concern- 
Opéra Comique), “Jeanne d’Arc,” was rather @\ing commas by putting one at tho end of each 
failure than otherwise; but his next, ‘Le Soli-] rhyming line. Or else—what student of songs does 


not know the following sort of thing in music 

sheets ?— 
I stood on the Bridge at mid- 
night as, The clocks were strik- 
ing, The hour and the meon 
rose o’er the Cit-y, be-hind the 
dark church tow'r I saw her 
bright re-flec-tion in, The wa- 
ters un-der me like, A gol- 
den gob-iet fal-ling, And 
sin-king in-to the sea, 


Though it is unpleasant to an honest man to have| The worst of it is there is nobody to give the 
an impostor running up debts in his name, there is | engravers a few hints. 
some consolation in the thought of that fame which | never bother their heads about ‘the words.” 
Thig should be Mr.| thinks about the mere “ cackle,” as Ducrow used 
Sydney Smith’s comfort under the annoyance of| to call the dialogue of his dramas? Of course rests 
having a rogue personate him at a Birmingham | and ties must be looked after, and accidentals must 
hotel. The man in question is a traveller in the| be cared for, but commas and syllables are no 
house of Mr. D. Williams the music publisher, and | man’s business, and they may tumble in anyhow s9 


Correctors of music proofs 
Who 














is himself a skilful pianist; and some months ago that there he @ general average of them present, 
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A LITTLE LIGHT ON A DARK MATTER. 

Of that which is done every day it is well to 
know the best way of doing it. And it is also 
well, having ascertained this best way, to cleave 
to it, approve it as the standard way, and not 
willingly permit variation or departure from it. 
The shortest of all musical compositions is the 
little tune called the Single Chant. Being in 
harmony—that is a form of melody subject to or 
tied down to the law of succession of sounds in 
harmonical proportion—it is as to its first con- 
sideration, a purely practical question—one of 
ordinary grammar and syntax. In discussing its 
properties, it is not necessary to entertain the 
notion of bars in music, for chants were made 
and harmonised long before bars were invented. 
Boys learnt to swim long before corks were 
supplemented to the teacher of the art of swim. 
ming, and composers in past days learnt the pro- 
gress of tones and their rhythmic action before 
perpendicular lines were drawn down here and 
there on the stave pointing out the equal dura- 
tions of flow and ebb, stress and remission, and 
all that motion which constitutes the life of 
sounds and their appeal to the affections of the 
human ear. 

The shortest tune must have beginning and 
end, and as making music is taught by making 
cadences, the first consideration in examining into 
the properties of the single chant is its cadence, 
Cadence means close, and rest, final repose, the 
thing done and done with. 

There is what is called “the half cad:nce’’— 
the end of the poetic line calling for its answering 
rhyme—but this is a growth out of the cadence, 
the final tone of repose. And as we are treating 
on a composition for the church—something sung 
in service—the cadence must be the church ca- 
dence. Now the church close or ending is a 
larger affair than that used in the outer-world 
music, ‘The church cadence is not the cadence of 
a ballad or a part song, and in all old manuals on 
the art of making music, the first formula given 
is that for building up the cadence. There are 
only two variations of one thing—and this one 
thing is called “the grand cadence’’—grand, used 
in the sense of broad or large. Turn to any 
grammar on music making from 1560 to 1780— 
look into Playford or Sympson, Butler or Morley, 
and the church close stands thus: 
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Now this is the termination of Purcell’s chant in 
G major. Change the first chord into the chord 
on the fourth, the subdominant, and it is the 
close of the famous, time-honoured, and ever-to- 
be revered grand chant—the grand chant, model 
chant, perfect chant, by Pelham Humphries, 
Turn to the index of any collection of chants and 


by the old masters in music—Aldrich, Blow, 
Farrant, Croft, the Purcells, and it will be found 
that the formula of “the grand cadence” was 
necessary to the right construction of the grand 
chant. It was the essential form of all termina- 
tion in worship music; for in those days composers 
had not acquired the dodgo (not art) of making 
music without any cadence of any sort whatever, 
We see specimens of this kind in the “ magnifi- 
cent” tunes of modern composers—composerg 
who in the days of Purcell and Blow would have 
been sent to howl in the wilderness and most 
assuredly never permitted to howl in a Cathe- 
dral. This rule of “the grand cadence” has been 
observed by every accredited master in harmony 
since the days of the first outbreak in chant mak- 
ing. William Hayes wrote as did William Croft 
and William Turner, John Worgan as did John 
Weldon and John Robinson. It is only until we 
find the cathedral amateurs at work that the 
rule is broken and the form corrupted. When we 











look at the chants of Henley and Langdon, of 
Kempton and Norris, of Lemon and Soper, one 
naturally pauses to inquire by what right 
persons of such small power and character are 
to be hoisted into the position of classical com- 
posers and models for music making. We lay 
it down as an indisputable proposition that with 
the English cathedral chant the last two bars, if 
barred in four-crotchet, or four-minim time, must 
be laid out on the rule of the “grand” or large 
cadence in ecclesiastical music. If the chant be 
barred in two minims to a bar— which it ought 
never to be—then the rule will apply to the last 
four bars. 

In olden days the single chant was divided 
between the two choirs of the cathedral—the one 
located on the dean’s side, the other on the pre- 
centor’s side; the dean’s side began, and left off, 
calling for the reply from the precentor’s side, 
Now it is clear the last tone uttered on the dean’s 
side must be one carrying the rhythmic pulse, or in 
other words an accented tone. ‘The chord was 
usually the dominant ‘of the key, that is to say, 
the half cadence—that point of repose which calls 
out energetically for the appearance of the point 
of rest, the repose of the tonic. This calling 
cadence was not always on the dominant, it might 
be on the tonic which then stood as a kind of 
neutral tone, forming the first half of the brief 
phrase which constituted the whole of the little 
tune. Sometimes this half cadence was made by 
the subdominant, occasionally by the chord on the 
third below, and the third above; more rarely on 
the chord of the second. 

Our old musicians seldom troubled them- 
selves with making chants at all. When 
they did so, it was to manifest some special 
neatness or epigrammatic turn in the order 
of their harmonic essay in four bars. They 
seem to say ‘there is my way of putting 
these everlasting four bars. I don’t profess any 
novelty, but here it is, neat, clear, and strong, 
easy to sing, easy to understand, and easy to 
remember.” It is unneccessary to quote the 
Decani portion— the first half of the grand chant 
by Pelham Humphries, or that by Daniel Purcell, 
but it may be noted that as the chant was barred 
four minims in a bar, the precentor’s side must 
begin upon the half-bar ; and unless the Decani 
side waited for the completion of the full time of 
the last bar sung by the precentor’s side, the 
Decani side also must begin to chant upon the 
half bar, for—to quote the old rule—* there 


-| cannot be two grand accents in one bar. 


It would be most desirable to return to the old 
practice of chanting the Psalms, that of the dean’s 
side singing down to the colon in the verse, and 
the precentor’s side taking up the remaining 
portion. Whether the chant were single or double, 
would make no difference. And a return to old 
practice would put an end to all the shaky, 
crotchety and quavering chants of the last half 


| century, and lead the way to the introduction of new 


| forms arising from the present power in the use 
search for the little tunes said to have been made | 


of the semitonic scale and that new door opened 
by what is now called “the chord of the pre- 
dominant.” Without infringing upon the old rule; 
that of the formula of the grand cadence, as an 
eesentialityin the construction of the chant, there 
is ample room for novelty and ingenuity, for pathos 
and striking effect, in the employ of harmonic re. 
sources which although not unknown to the old 
masters, were certainly never used by them. 
Chords which in their days were rich and strange, 
and only used upon rare occasions, are now 
thoroughly familiar to the popular ear, aud there 
is hardly'any harmonic progression which a well 
informed amateur would not readily follow. There 
are scores of new forms of the chant to be found 
out by a little thinking over the matter, nor is 
there the slightest necessity for everlastingly 
cleaving to the three chords of tonic, dominant, 
and sub-dominant, or employing the chords of the 
third, sixth, and second, in false and unsatisfactory 
positions. 

With regard tothe chant as a composition of 





four bars in harmony and its use as a recitative 
for the Psalter, much may be said, and before it 
be animadverted upon as a singing composition it 
must first be fully understood as an harmonical 
composition. We have not only fallen into new. 
fangled ways of making chants, but what is worse 
of new-fangled ways of chanting chants. Old 
laws and old habits ought not to be set aside when 
they are grounded on true art and right under. 
standing; and it will be found that most modern 
adventures into the paths of novelty and hetero. 
doxy are no gains in music, and certainly nono in 
service or worship. 





THIS PETTY AGE. 





We cannot but think those hopeful augurs of tho 
stage rather premature who foresee all sorts of 
brilliant things from the production of “ Medea” 
at the Lyceum. There is one of the class this 
week who hugs himself on the reaction from the 
“ pretty and petty” in art; who thinks that the 
world is turning from the cabinet picture to 
the masterpiece—from the society-verse to the epic; 
and that the academicians who paint pretty dawdlers 
and pink and white complexions are as culpable as 
novelists like Mr. Anthony Trollope, the type of 
passionless propriety, for shackling the freedom of 
art in ‘ta feeble meaningless regularity of con- 
ventionalism.”” From all this, and its correlation 
in the drama, a wholesome dose of Euripides is to 
save us, by stimulating the appetite for greater 
things. 

Now the glad outburst concerning Euripides and 
the success of him is we are afraid rather untimely. 
Euripides flourished four weeks during a London 
season, and then returned forthwith to Phlegethon. 
Twenty-four nights can hardly be considered a sue- 
cessful run in days when managers grumble if a 
piece does not attain its fiftieth representation, and 
when a success means 150 or 200. The rejoicer over 
“* Medea” is candid enough himself to confess that 
‘*many who really admired ‘ Medea’ frankly owned 
that emotions like those of the wife of Jason were 
inconceivable to them.’’ Very well then; where is 
the warrant for this exultation about the grand old 
passions which are everlasting and always young, 
and for the hope that a reaction is coming on in 
favour of those passions as art-material? Most of 
the admirers of *‘ Medea” could not themselves 
enter into her feelings. Certainly not. It is inad- 
visable that they should. Betrayal and desertion do 
not, in cultured circles, lead te declamatory violence 
and infanticide, They lead to a court of law. 
And whatever feeble meaningless regularity of con- 
ventionalism may surround Lord Penzance (and 
we admit his Lordship would not make a good 
study for an epic), it is better that injured virtue 
should seck that tribunal than that it should kill 
babies. Consequently we do not expect educated 
ladies, for instance, to imagine in themselves such 
workings of passion as lead to Medea’s crime. But, 
asks the apologist for “the grand old passions,” is 
there not a possible Medea in every street, anda 
genuine Medea figuring every other week in a police 
court? Truly so; and dare to put this form of 
Medea on the stage, and up rises the cry of 
sensationalism—vulgarity. And here the dramatist 
is between Scylla and Charybdis. If he treat 
society as it is, he is accused of pettiness; if he 
treat it as it might be he is accused of sensa- 
tionalism. Let him introduce natural speech and 
action into his mimic drawing-room and he is of the 
‘teacup and saucer school.” Let him intro- 
duce a murder—a fight with revolvers—a poisoning 
scene, there—and he is a sensation-monger. 
What must the poor man do, if he wants to be 
powerful? He must go back a few centuries, and 
he is all right. As somebody has lately said, 
Macbeth, in the nebulous age and surrounded with 
poetic splendour, is a grand sight when he comes 
in with the bloody daggers ; but let a modern noble- 
man be represented as murdering his host with 
carving knives, and what lurid high-spiced stuff it 
would be—worthy of Miss Braddon herself, and not 
to be etherialised by any poetry of diction. And 





this is the whole gist of the matter. Civilisation 
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dwarfs romance ; the “ grand old passions” lead to 
grand old crimes, and as it is the aim of civilisation 
to repress crime and throw discredit on it, so the 
grand old passions come under the ban, and 
recur in much milder shape. It is so with 
all growths: the Zeitgeist has a tendency to 
diminish, not to increase. The modern repre- 
sentative of the Lepidodendron with its fifty 
or sixty feet of height, is, we are told, the club-moss. 
What was a huge tree dwindles to a weed. And so 
it is with the great vices and passions which make 
variety in life—incident—drama—plot. They were 
once huge and wild, they are now only irregular, 
and the prospect is that they will go on dwindling. 
This is sad enough for contemporary chroniclers, 
whether, painters, novelists or dramatists, because 
they will be deprived of the mighty motives of action 
—the great wrongs and great sufferings—and will 
only have petty things to reproduce. But the com- 
fort is, what art loses convenience gains. Medea is 
a sublime art-picture; so is Cain slaying Abel; 
Rebecca abducted by the Templar is full of romance ; 
the robber-barons of the Rhine were picturesque sub- 
jects, and a good deal of incident can be got out of 
the persecution of the Lollards. But on the whole 
it is more convenient to have no Templars, no rob- 
ber barons, no torturers surrounding us; it is worthy 
of congratulation that our ladies are nearer Mr. 
Trollope’s mark than Medea’s; and it would be a 
comfort if we could abolish Cain also. As for lovers 
of the picturesque they have always the past to go 
to; they may enjoy its charm without its discomfort. 
All history is open to those who think art should 
only deal with stirring events ; and certain waifs of 
the crimes of history which have drifted down to 
these days are also open to them. Take War for 
instance, which with all its horrid accompaniments 
is rich in dramatic materials. But even as happy 
is the country which has no history, so happy is the 
age which has no drama—or at least which makes 
none. The elements of drama are turbulence, in- 
justice, conspiracy, suffering, outraged-love, revenge. 
It is pleasant to find this material as far off from 
daily experience as possible. Let us then have no 
more complaints about the prettiness and pettiness 
of the age, but thank our stars it is pretty and 
petty. 





THE DEBUT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





The use to which Mdlle. Nilsson and her bridal 
party put Westminster Abbey on Saturday was 
certainly a novel one. Hitherto that sacred fane 
has not been associated with successful débuts. 
The occasions on which pageantry apart from the 
direct worship of God is introduced within its 
walls have been of a very different character. 
People have always looked on the Abbey as con- 
secrated to coronations of monarchs and funerals 
of the illustrious dead, and at one time we should 
as soon have associated Westminster Abbey with 
a marriage as with a picnic. So squeamish were 
the Dean and Chapter of old that even a funeral 
tablet there, being supposed to confer a certificate 
of morality on the commemorated, was only granted 
to those on whom ecclesiastical favour could shine. 
Byron was denied one. But now it seems the 
innovations of liberalism have made their force 


felt in Westminster Abbey itself; the Dean and 


Chapter have resolved to be de leur siécle, and the 
immemorial fane is thrown open like any parish 


church to whosoever lists to take a wife. Either 


this is so, or else by that curious law by which 


parsons gravitate towards lady-vocalists, and 
which was illustrated in the festal treatment of 
Jenny Lind by the Norwich hierarchy on a 
celebrated occasion, Dean Stanley and the 
Chapter have made a special exception in favour | of Paris, rentier. 
Certainly on no shoulders 
could the honour more worthily descend. By 
personal amiability and spotlessness of life as well 
as by natural and intellectual gifts has that lady 
demonstrated that the career of a public performer 
may be made in a high degree honourable and en- 
viable. But we are here alluding to the principle, 


of Mdlle. Nilsson. 


freedom of Westminster Abbey for wedding pur- 
poses is no longer to be considered an exclusive—an 
almost unattainable privilege, but is open to every 
ambitious Lothario who has money enough to pay 
the fees; or whether it is still exclusive, but has 
been conferred on Mdlle. Nilsson by especial ecclesi- 
astical permission. It will be interesting to know 
whether the sensation-marriage of an opera-singer 
inthe one grand old building in England which sen- 
sationalism should never pollute, is to be made a 
precedent, and if so, whether we shall one day come 
to sensation-christenings there also—say of the 
newly-born baby of the Nova Scotian giantess. 
Once upon a time the mention of Westminster 
Abbey would recall the splendid pageantry of history 
and the phalanx of the mighty dead. The crowning 
of all our line of Kings was suggested at the word. 
But now such things have no more import than the 
coronation scene in the “‘ Prophéte ;’ for the theatre 
has invaded the church, and the old sentimental 
reverent associations disappear in the glare of the 
limelight. 








THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 





The opening of the Bethnal Green Museum on 
Sundays is a foregone conclusion if once the police 
are permitted to act in a high-handed manner. 
Nothing is better calculated to reduce the question 
to a certainty than the persecution of last Sunday, 
when an orderly meeting in a non-thoroughfare was 
forcibly dispersed by the police. Imperiousness of 
this sort always defeats its end by sending thou- 
sands of recruits to the persecuted cause. If it be 
inadvisable to throw open the East London Museum 
on Sunday (and we do not contend for the advisa- 
bility), it was a great pity ever to invite members of 
Parliament to visit it on that day. The working- 
classes, instigated by their demagogues, were sure to 
claim a parity of privileges. And now when thoge 
privileges are claimed, it is equally unwise to at- 
tempt to stifle argument by arbitrary force. The 
East End authorities will certainly end in getting 
the museum thrown open. 

The Sunday-Levellers having had their demon- 
stration on Sunday, the Sabbatarians took a turn on 
Monday and went to Whitehall to badger Mr. 
Forster. Into that patient minister's ear they poured 
their particular views—that the Sabbath was in- 
tended purely for religious purposes, that the working 
classes required no museum-opening or anything of 
the sort, and would be sorely displeased at the 
notion ; that to look at stuffed animals and speci- 
men food products was a desecration of the day; 
and that a number of people would be deprived of 
their rest if the museums were visited on Sundays. 
Mr. Eccles, the father-in-law of the Honourable 
George d’Alroy was present, as he generally is where 
professing working men hold forth. Mr. Eccles on 
this occasion appears to have taken to cab-driving, 


in snubbing the deputation. 





MARRIAGE OF MDLLE. NILSSON, 








not to the person: we are speculating whether the 


and announced that he belonged to “ the slaving 
class.” Mr. Eccles further informed Mr. Forster that 
his hours of labour were 16 to 18 hours a day. We 
cannot reconcile this statement with Mr. Eccles’s idle 
presence at Whitehall at twelve o’clock on the day 
in question, but Mr. Eccles ought to know. But 
why Mr. Eccles should perturb himself concerning 
the Sunday question we fail to see: he is employed 
on Sundays anyway, so it does not concern him, 
On the whole there was not much information con- 
veyed to Mr. Forster of which that gentleman was 
not in possession before ; and he was quite justified 


Another chapter has now to be added to the life 
of Christine Nilsson, who on Saturday last became 
Christine Rouzaud, wife of M. Auguste Rouzaud, 
The fortunate bridegroom is 
an old acquaintanceof the Bride’s, and his offer| perfect in every particular. 
was first made, we believe, before the lady was so | away of the bride, and the performance of the 
great a “catch” (as the world understands the | first part of the service by Dean Stanley, the 
term) as she is now. M. Rouzaud’s own fortune | bridal party were conducted to the sacrarium, 
the French papers say, is a modest one—four or|where the remaining portion of the service was 
five huadred thousand francs; but he has expec- | admirably intoned by the precentor, the Rev. 8. 
tations. The bride’s property however is enough| Flood Jones. The service concluded with the 


one voice.” Mdlle. Nilsson’s antecedents have 
been related in these columns and are well known. 
Everybody is aware, that, accomplished lady as 
she now is, she was once a poor peasant maid, 
daughter of peasants, in an obscure corner of the 
earth. She is therefore a gentlewoman of naturo’s 
own creating. The marriage is so far suitable 
inasmuch as the bridegroom's family has risen 
too: for M. Rouzaud’s grandfather was a poor 
blacksmith of Jouzac in the Department of the 
Lower Charente, and M. Rouzaud’s father made 
his fortune by natural commercial ability and 
assiduity. He went out as clerk ina merchant's 
house, to the Isle of Bourbon, there distinguished 
himself, became a partner, then master, married a 
young Creole, daughter of Admiral Bosq, and re- 
turned to France at the end of some years, leaving 
behind him a large commercial establishment, and 
taking with him his wife and children, three boys 
anda girl. It is the eldest of these children, Au- 
guste, whois married to Mdlle. Nilsson. The two 
brothers Arséne and Méderir, have continued the 
business of their father. One of them manages 
the establishment in the Isle of Bourbon; the 
other is the representative and correspondent 
of the firm in Bordeaux, and the father lives in 
Paris where he has an office, Rue de I’'Echiquier. 
As to the sister, Mdlle. Josephine Rouzaud, she 
married her cousin, M. Bosq. M. Auguste Rouzaud 
is the only one of the family who abandoned 
commercial pursuits, from which his artistic in- 
stincts estranged him. He was living alternately 
in Paris and at the Chateau de la Dixmarie, his 
own property near Jouzac, when he became acd 
quainted with Mdlle. Nilsson, and proposed 
marriage to her. When the troubles came upon 
France, M. Rouzaud took part in the defence of 
Paris and honourably distinguished himself. He 
remained shut up during the siege, what time his 
Jiancée was in other capitals adding lustre to her 
name. 

On Saturday morning Westminster Abbey was 
besieged by an eager crowd—no mob, by the way, 
but a throng of well-dressed people. The wed- 
ding was fixed for half-past eleven, and from hilf- 
past ten the concourse poured in. Luckily the 
invités were provided with accommodation in the 
choir, which had been reserved to them. The 
guests included Baron and Baroness Brunow, 
General Schenck, and daughters, Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald (of Prince Arthur's suite), Mr. C. Ben- 
tinck, M.P., Malle. 'Titiens, Sir G. Armitage, Lady 
Emily Peel, Signor Foli, Mr. A. Kinnaird, M.P., 
Viscount Barrington, M.P., Signor Gardoni, the 
Rev. Lord A. Compton, Colonel Tomline, M.P., 
&c., &c. At half-past eleven the choristers ad- 
vanced in procession to the choir, singing the 
hymn from ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” “ Now 
thank we all our God.” ‘The rear of the pro- 
cession was brought up by the canons and minor 
canons, the sub-dean, and Dean Stanley. After 
a few minutes’ waiting, the Dean advanced from 
the sacrarium into the front of the choir beneath 
the lantern, and there received the bridal party. 
The bride was given away by Count de Steinback, 
Secretary to the Swedish Embassy. She looked 
charming. She wore a dress of whitesatin, a white 
bridal wreath, andarich wreath of orange blossoms. 
The bridesmaids were the Princess Catherine 
Poniatowski, daughter of Prince Poniatowski ; 
the two Misses Cavendish Bentinck, daughters of 
Mr. C. Bentinck, M.P.; the Baroness Florence de 
Bretton, Miss Kate Vivian, the daughter of Malle. 
Nilsson’s oldest English friend. The bridesmaids 
wore white dresses, with light blue bodices, 
trimmed with pink ribbon, and red roses in their 
hair. The best man was Mr. W. Vivian, jur] 
The marriage arrangements at the Abbey were 
After the giving 








for both; her chief piece of property being ‘item, |“‘ Marriage Chorale” by the Rey. Mr. Flood 
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Jones, set to music by Mr. James Turle. The 
dean having given the final blessing, the bridal 
party retired to the vestry to sign the register, 
the great organ playing during the time Mendels- 
sobn’s ‘‘ Wedding March.”’ Congratuiations rained 
on all sides upon the bride, who looked very pretty 
as she responded to them. The lockets of the 
bridesmaids were much admired: they were set 
with rubies and emeralds forming a monogram of 
the prima donna—her own design. One of the 
presents to the bride was a necklace worth a thou- 
sand pounds, composed of three rows of Oriental 
pearls. 

The wedding party went from the Abbey to the 
residence of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, M.P., No. 
2, Grafton-street, where the wedding breakfast 
was given, The entrance to Mr. Bentinck’s 
residence, was thickly thronged with people, and 
much enthusiasm was evinced as M. and Madame 
Rouzaud passed in, Quite an immense company 
had assembled inside to receive them, among 
whom were Mr. and Mrs Doremus of New York; 
Lord Camoys, Mr. Bernal Osborne, M.P.; the 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P.; Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr. Mapleson, and most of the leading musical 
celebrities at present in London. In the drawing- 
rooms the wedding presents, amounting in value 
to close upon £12,000, were arranged, and at- 
tracted much notice. Among those who had sent 
presents were H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
whose magnificent gold bracelet set with dia- 
monds enlisted much scrutiny; the Viscountess 
Folkestone, Lady Anthony de Rothschild, Mdlle. 
Titiens, Lady Augusta Stuart, Lady Walter Camp- 
bell, the Princess Catherine Poniatowsky, the 
Countess of Bradford, the Countess Dowager of 
Essex, Mesdames Collinet, Lady Duncombe, Miss 
Morse (daughter of the late Mr. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the telegraphs), Sir Samuel Hayes, Baron 
Leopold de Rothschild, Lord Edward Somerset; 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, Admiral Bosse, 
the Earl of Dudley, Sir Julius Benedict, the Duke 
of Manchester, the Marquis of Headford, Sir 
Robert and Lady Emily Peel, and the bridegroom 
himself. 

The wedding breakfast was served downstairs. 
The company were so numerous that they had 
to be separated and provided forin tworooms. As 
soon as breakfast’ was concluded, Mr. C. Bentinck, 
M.P., proposed ‘‘The Health of the Bride and 
Bridegroom.’ Of the bride, the hon. gentleman 
observed, to the people of England there was 
no occasion to speak. Her character and her 
fame had been already too well established to 
need any words at his hands. (Applause.) All 
who had acquaintanceship with the bridegroom 
knew very well that a more sterling good 
young gentleman did not exist. (Cheers.) He 
(Mr. Bentinck) had hopes that they would 
find that their great favourite, Mdlle. Nilsson, 
could not have been better mated. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Vivian, jun., proposed the “Bridesmaids,” 
to which M. Rouzaud, the bridegroom, responded 
in capital English. 

Soon after the company separated M. and 
Madame Rouzaud left for Dover, en route for 
France and Switzerland. 





THE BOSTON HUBBUB. 





The Boston papers are by this time far from 
being jubilant over their Jubilee. A calm retrospect 
of the affair inspires anything but a boastful tone 
concerning the artistic worth of such a gathering; 
and the success as a speculation is by no means 
huge. The New York Albion calls the Jubilee a 
musical whirlwind impelled by a fanatic; tho Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser takes a dubious review of the 
affair; and Dwight's Journal of Music is outspoken 
in its condemnation, calling the Jubilee a “ great 
usurping, tyrannising, noisy and pretentious thing,” 
and asserting that Boston deserves to be called 
Boast-town henceforward. From Dwight we extract 
the following remarks, as showing the opinion of 
dispassionate musicians. 





nificent pretentions. Recall the first official trumpet 
blast; read that ‘‘ Prospectus ’’ which the Projector 
circulated through the length and breadth of all the 
land, likewise in Europe, to impress the general 
imagination and to “fire the people’s heart.” What 
startling promises! A chorus of 20,000 voices, 
an orchestra of 2000 instruments, military bands 
from ‘every nation,” delegations even ‘from classic 
Greece and the Holy Land, from Turkey, China, 
and Japan,”’ &c., &c., unprecedented glory for 
‘*God save the Queen,” a Coliseum that “ will 
seat a‘ Hundred Thousand People!” And then, 
when it came to shaping programs, ‘‘the greatest 
series of concerts ever given in the world,” the 
“‘ greatest chorus ever organised, in Oratorio selec- 
tions every day ;” the ‘ orchestra of one thousand 
skilled musicians in classical and popular Overtures, 
Symphonies, dc., each day;” the ‘ Bouquet of 
Artists ;” ‘* Anvil Chorus ” with one hundred anvils, 
cannons, all the city bells, each day; marvellous 
pianists on a colossal, marvellous pianoforte, the 
‘greatest living Soprano,” other great Sopranos, 
‘the great Strauss” (who sets the waltzes whirling), 
the ‘ great composer Abt” (hero of German senti- 
mental part-song clubs),—all this array of talent 
to‘interpret the noblest compositions ever written” 
to the largest crowd that ever listened! Of course it 
excited a vast deal of innocent enthusiasm, and of 
strange half feverish expectation. Amongst the cho- 
rus singers in hundreds of towns, remembering the 
pleasure of the Jubilee of ’69, the challenge was ac- 
cepted in good earnest. They would learn something 
from it and go home with their minds enriched, 
their souls enlarged by it. The busy week of 
rehearsal, much of the time on good music, would 
be all clear gain, even should the performance on 
the Coliseum platform prove a failure. But to many 
thoughtful persons, who still kept their heads, 
although they read their Advertiser and their 
Transcript every day, the whole thing looked too 
much as if a knot of smallest poetasters and dime 
novel writers were to invite the master intellects 
and poets of the world to join them, in a temple of 
their planning, in a great Unitary Festival of Poetry 
and World’s Literary Congress; or as if George 
Francis Train and Count Johannes were to summon 
all the statesmen of the earth to sit with them in 
council to revise the whole code of international law ; 
or as if some aspiring scene painter, some P. G. 8. 
of the pictorial craft, should get ten thousand of his 
brother brushes to engage with him in painting a 
canvas as large as Boston Common and the Public 
Garden, and summon mankind to a pictorial Jubilee, 
an exhibition of the greatest work of Art that ever 
was attempted in the world. 
Music to many is so ethereal, subtle and mys- 
terious a thing, so much of the miraculous is 
mingled in their imagination of its magic potency, 
that they fail to see their intrinsic absurdity 
of a monster scheme in music, when any suggestion 
of the like in any other art or sphere would strike 
them as ridiculous at once. Many who thought the 
chorus and the building of the former Jubilee 
too large for proper musical effect, but who neverthe- 
less were agreeably astonished that so much of the 
music went so well, had fondly trusted that the true 
lesson had been learned from that experience, and 
that nothing would again be undertaken on so large 
a scale; how much better to let well enough alone ! 
but here was the audacious proposition (heedless of 
the old warning about “ vaulting ambition that 
o’erleaps itself ’’) of an affair twice as big, backed by 
a determined and well organized conspiracy to put 
it through at any risk. 
Of course there was only one way in which it 
could be put through. Practical men, we give them 
that credit, were at the head of it, and soon saw the 
necessity of reducing the whole program within 
practicable limits. Taking the old Coliseum for a 
standard, they began to build one just a little larger ; 
it is said that the whole difference was fifty feet in 
length and fifty feet in width. As the idea took 
outward form and substance, an enormous shrinkage 
silently went on. The huge figures were still used 
for advertisement, sent off as echoes into California 
and Illinois and Germany and England, to re-echo 
here at home, and multiply the myriad tongues of 
rumour, while a more moderate scale (nevertheless 
too large in our view) controlled the realization. The 
auditorium, instead of 100,000, had 21,000 seats! 
Supposing that 9000 persons could have stood in 
aisles and corridors, there may have been 30,000 
people in the audience on the most crowded day, 
whether it were the President's day or that of Gil- 
more’s benefit. The chorus at the utmost numbered 
18,000, shrinking to half that after the first week, 
and really finding its vocation almost gone (except 
for Psalmody and hacknied repetition of ‘ Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the like), so popular had the 
music of the three admirable foreign Bands become 
in comparison with the imperfectly produced or im- 
perfectly heard effects of the grand chorus in com- 
positions of a more artistic and elaborate structure. 





Whatever olso it was, it was a thing of most mag- 
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this time, and far better than the last) could hardly 
have exceeded 800 instruments the first week, and 
was very much reduced during the last half of the 
time, while the countless Brass Bands that were to 
have made it up to two thousand, were nowhere 
visible, nor were they missed ; having the fine foreign 
bands, the instrumental legion was more serviceablo 
without them. The Bands “ from every nation” 
were just three, capital ones all, from England, 
France and Prussia. Of soloists, distinguished 
representative composers, &c., when we come to 
speak in detail of the execution of the music. Tho 
Monster Drum, on which much ink and gush were 
wasted, did duty in procession through the streets ag 
drummer-in, but after the first trial it was soon 
drummed out and hung up as a trophy as far off 
from the stage as possible. Great also was the shrink- 
age in the proportion of ‘‘ noblest compositions ever 
written” in the programs as performed. The ‘ Clasg- 
ical Overtures,” except by Bands, which at the 
best are substitutes for and imitations of an or. 
chestra, could be counted on five fingers, while 
under the head of ‘‘ Symphonies,” or parts of sym- 
phonies, there figured not one solitary representative. 
The reason of this was very obvious ; the classical 
numbers, at first set forth with so much parade in 
the general prospectus programs, were mainly for 
the purpose of conciliating the classical element in 
the community and giving the whole thing a respect- 
able appearance at home and abroad; but really such 
music was so little in accordance with the ruling 
spirit of the Jubilee, that whatever was classical, 
even the carefully prepared and admirably performed 
Oratorio of * Israel in Egypt,” necessarily appeared 
to disadvantage, so that after a few trials the very 
genius of the place, of the occasion, all things in 
fact, conspired to crowd it out. This “greatest 
musical festival of all ages,’ in short, was one 
which in its very nature could offer only a left- 
handed hospitality to the beet kinds of music, though 
in its own way it furnished so much that was enjoy- 
able, instructive, and at times inspiring. 





ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
BANDS. 





The concurrence of the bands of the Grenadier 
Guards, the Garde Républicaine, and the Kaiser 
Franz Grenadiere, in Boston and New York enabled 
a statistical admirer to count the instruments with 
a view to comparison; and he furnishes what he 
calls a “ tabular exhibit,” as follows :— 

French Band. German, 
Clarinets .cccccccece ee 
PONE occrcctesssews 
GOOD on 6casccce'vee : 
Saxophones ......+. 
BO cvisen'awnee 
PEE vaceceessaces ‘ 
Trumpets ....csses 
BEOOE 6 x naneccedeees 
DAMAGE ce cevccese 
pO ere Lakatos 
Contra Bass ........ 
peer. ere 
Trombones .........+ 
Petit Bugle....ceseee 
Cymbals ..... $80 sees 
ROME  sccnssceccce 
Bass Drums ........ 
Cornets .. 
Fagotte ...... Serer > «s 
Contre scoccscccscssece © ne 
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It will be seen from the above “tabular exhibit” 
that the French band have no cornets—the instru- 
ment which plays so important a feature at home, 
and for which most of the Messrs. Godfrey’s waltz- 
melodies are expressly written. It is comforting to 
know, on the assurance of the ‘tabular exhibitist” 
that all these bands, so differently constituted, 
produce sounds equally lovely though in a different 
degree. ‘The German is supplied with inferior in- 
struments and yet distinguished for the exactitude of 
its time, its martial fire and inspiring vigour, the 
English for its mellow splendour and richness of 
tone and harmonious precision, and the French for 
its brilliant vivacity, graceful elegance of expression, 
fine sentiment and variety of expression.” This re- 
calls Mr. Mantalini’s words: ‘ ‘They shall both be 
right and neither wrong, upon my life and soul, oh 
demmit.”’ 





MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S LOCATION. 





To tue Eprrtor. 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me the opportunity 
of contradicting the statement which has appeare 
in many journals, that I am about to return to 
America P—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Lixpssx SLOPER, 





The Grand Orchestra (one of the better features 


London, July 29. 
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THE “ORCHESTRA” LIST OF 


NEW MUSIC 
ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF JULY. 
(Communicated by the Publishers.) 








8. d. 
AUGENER & CO. 

Die Wassernixen. Valse élégante........Scotson Clark 4 0 
Un Ballo in Maschera de Verdi.............+..E. Dorn 3 0 
Auld Lang Syne. Scotch Air ........ eccceeks. Dorn 8 O 
Golden Wings. Morceau de Salon ............E. Dorn 4 0 
Il Flauto Magico, by Mozart. Transcription....E. Dom 3 0 
Maiden’s Fancies, Valse Caprice ..........Van Eyken 3 0 
Papa's Birthday. March........++eeeeeeeee+ Van Eyken 3 0 
Melodie Hollandaise.........eeeceeeeeeeee+. Van Kyken 8 0 
Im Siegesjubel. Op. 216 .......esee0-+00ee+-A. Hennes 3 0 
Aus Freudbewegtem Herzen .........+++++++-A. Hennes 3 0 
Carnavals Kltinge .......ccececocssecseeceeeA, Hennes 8 0 
Salon Fantasias. Op. 275 ;— 
Blue DaMebe oe .oocccccccccccesccveccccccccoceD. Krug 2 6 
Ta Downs @ Mate .ccccciccccicccescccoccconeD mia 3 6 
OS eS FO UlUmaCU 
Kirnthner Lieder. Marsch ..........+e00..+-D. Krug 2 6 
Gee TIO: 080 90:00 5000.90.00 0eeebscescicccsccccseth meee S ¢ 
Kight Sonatinas. Ed. by E. Pauer......F. Kuhlau..net 2 0 
Grande Valse de Salon. Op. 92 .......+..++e++-Lichner 3 6 
Etude Mazurka. Op. 93 ...ssecccsseeeeeseees+Lichner 3 0 
Polka de Salon. Op. 94...... Eh = =— oa ee 
Singing BOOM oon osccccze ss cccveccescecceselh ae EG @ 
Morgenlieder (Aubades Melodiques) ..Joseph L. Roeckel 6 0 
Shepherds’ Chorus, from ** Rosamond” ,.....F. Schubert 3 0 
Fra Diavolo, Op. 229. Fantasia ..........F.Spindler 4 0 
Fiinf Sommerblumen. Op. 230..F. Spindler..each 2s.and 2 6 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.; and 
LAMBORN COCK & CO. 

Cramer’s new Pianoforte Method ..........+...+...nett 
March of the Men of Harlech.. Chev. de Kontski 
Capriccio in E minor .......... . Kirnberger 
Invocation (for American Organ) 
Gavotte de Bach, ditto ..... 
Reverie.......... ditto A 

March Militaire... ditto ecccece .. A. Lebeau 
Danse Bohemienne.. ........s0eee0ee 0000000. W. Smith 
Overture Crusader (Harm. and Piano)......C. W. Smith 
Flower of the East Waltz .........es0-00+0++.A. Strauss 
Three Lillies, Song .,.....s+eeee+e0++ Virginia Gabriel 
Vintage Fenes, BOO cc ovcccccccecccscovecseecs A. Mey 
For ever and for aye. Song .............. Henry Smart 
Qual suons Arcad. Mazurka ........+++-.-Luigi Arditi 
Mi compiangi. Lamento..........+.++0+-- Luigi Arditi 
Ie Cavalier Noir. Chanson... ...sccccseccess Luigi Arditi 
Ia Danza. Valse-Song .......0..-seeeeeeeeK. Bonoldi 
Alchiaro di luna, in G flat ...............-F. Campana 
Good Night. Part-song ..-.........+.Mrs. Bliss., nett 
Hour of Thought. Part-song ............5. Reay..nett 
May-time. Part-song .......0.0eeeeeee 005 Reay, nett 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER. 
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Maritana, Books 1 and 2, Duets .............0-+ Calleott 6 0 
In quest ora Suprema, from ‘‘IiGuarany”..CarlosGomez 3 0 
Gentile di Cuore. Song........ditto......Carlos Gomez 3 0 
Senza tetto senza cuna. Song..ditto......CarlosGomez 3 0 
Ave Maria. Trio..............ditto......CarlosGomez 3 0 
Sento una Forza. Song .. ..ditto .-Carlos Gomez 3 0 
Vento io pur. Song ...... ditto Carlos Gomez 3 0 
O Dio degli Aimore. Song ditto .-Carlos Gomez 8 0 
Giovanetta nello Sguardo .. ditto .-Carlos Gomez 8 0 
Sento una Forza. Duet.. ditto Carlos Gomez 4 0 
C’era una Volte, Song . ditto Carlos Gomez 4 0 
Donna tu forse. Duet . ditto Carlos Gomez 5 0 
Perché di meste. Due ditto Carlos Gomez 6 0 
Gran Dio. Duet ...... . -ditto......Carlos Gomez 8 0 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
Iohengrin. Romantic Opera, in 3 acts.......... Wagner 
TY OE eae eee 
The Hymnary. New and Revised Edition.............+ 
Outward Bound. Cantata for Solo Voices..G, A. Macfarren 
The Bride of Dunkerron. Dramatic Cantata....H. Smart 
Festival Te Deum..A.S.Sullivan..string pts., 8s. 9d., wind 
Festal March for full Military Band ..Sir G. Elvey..nett 
Vesper Music, Nos. 1 to 4............W. Haynes..each 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in C ............W. Elzy 
Grant to us, Lord, we beseech Thee. Anthem..J. Barnby 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee. Harvest An..H. Keeton 
Fret not thyself because of the ungodly. An..M. Oulton 
Four Hymn Tunes .......+ceceeecece ee oe eed Sherwood 
Orpheus with his lute. Song ..............Edwin Aspa 
Wiegenlied. Meditation pour Piano ......W. Schulthes 
Dreaming of thee. Part-song .........+...+++-G. Carter 
The Homeward Watch. Four-part Song ......H. Smart 
larghetto from Sinfonia Can., Arr. as P. P: duet..G. Carter 
Introduction and Allegro from ditto, P.F.duet,,@. Carter 


H. STEAD & CO. 
The blind girl’s trust ..........seeeeeseeeeeeeE. Reyloff 
Jeannie loves another NOW ....0e+.eeeeeeee+-K. Reyloff 
The Rose and the Dewdrop............Kate Lucy Ward 
Love wins 10VO.......+0+ss000eeee00--Kate Lucy Ward 
Violin and Pianoforte duets, arranged by H. Schallehn :— 
No. 4. English Melodies ......00seccecceceesee 

vo 5. SCoteh Melodies 2. 000. c0c0cec0ccce ce ccccsecece 
» 6. Irish Melodies .......eeees 
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JuventLe Ferz.—Yesterday was a children’s day 
at the Crystal Palace, the directors having hit upon 
the happy idea of a juvenile féte, and a more joyous 
throng, numbering over 15,000, never visited Syden- 
ham. Early in the afternoon a thousand curious 
kites were presented to as many children, and the 
sight of these blowing over the ground pre- 
sented a picturesque and lively sight. The opera of 
the “ Lily of Killarney” was presented in the 
opera-room, the principal parts being taken by 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Palmer, Mr. George 
Perren, Mr. Aynsley Cooke, and Mr. E. Cotte. In the 
evening Middleton’s Marionettes played several 
Pieces, and the delight of the very full audience of 
Small people was almost unbounded. The great 
feature of the féte was, however, the fireworks, in 
which Mr. Brock depicted scenes of nursery history 


in fire, and gave what was modestly termed “ comic 
fireworks,” 








Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wnicH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





? 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Tho Pooplo’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d, 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


J 


mo f 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Placo, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 

‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—Chnrch Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny, 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Taz Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; aud 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS 
FIARRTTSE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in 


L2 128. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
Yd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 
£3 18s. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA lds. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
LA 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more ¢ effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance “than any Pianoforte | 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 


which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


CUE tas cisue dxkcewensecs 12 12 O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Guns in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........++ 12 12 0O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

2 Seer A ee 15 0 0 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 O 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 «(0 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 385 0O 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 


oo 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
BRAM) ccccsececcisecie 38 0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

GRE) oc ccccseerueces cocece M 0 0 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) ...ss000% evdehaeeesd 60 0 0 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .........- 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 ‘i 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........4.. 45 - 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 - 
| 9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 rm 
9e.—LEight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 “ 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... oe ~s 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .......+++e00. £100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower .......seeeee £125 0 O 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
2” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 





Reema! 
—______<+ 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. a Us. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves, 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 65, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with pea Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Flute. 


Tremolo. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 


Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





Ad at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D'Alton), s. d. 
J. L. Roeckel 4 0 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J.G.C. Halley 4 0 
Curfew, The. 00 de cccseesececees C. W. Smith 8 0 
Dreams tins . esata ‘ ..E. L. Hime 3 0 
Ever there! Sacred song. W ritten ‘and compose dbyLinnet 3 0 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 3 0 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 3 0 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 3 0 


I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To-morrow ........... .J.P.,Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Miastrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . iekewnes A. Lebean 4 0 
Peace, itis I! ) Sacred Song .. 8. P. Knight 3 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. ‘Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ........ ‘ 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) . coos 4 0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, mies street, W. 








NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from “‘ Les Bavards” ...ssesssecee 8 

Godinette’s Lesson.. AMEEEO 20:00 <0 

In the South, ‘ Crest Espagne,” ditto French ‘and 
English words . 5 re Pee eee. oe 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., init -street, W. 


oo 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in EB fiat and G......cecccccsccccsccccscece & O 
TUES TNE) ns ces cctiicsceabicciscséccvscce G9 
Opbeht TOV on. 06cn ss vcs de ccccvec.ccedseeesscesevessseen @ @ 
Twilight ....eseeesee is: 
Three Lilies .. cevecocece 40 
Friends ...... . Dedicated to Mime. ‘Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 





Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat&G., 4 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ...............0s000 4 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or r Contralto) pevnesesee 4S 

. 4 


My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” . 
London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., 


oococo 


Beem -street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung Wy Malle. Liebhart) ..............0008 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramur & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .......ss.0s-+06 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........seseseeveeee 3 0 
The Land of the ee Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

and Tenor) . $00 8600 000000 akhedhenens cunene See 
For ever and for aye .. iain a9 salen etc » & ® 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., sda street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


oll -sieindeanaeatberpeenanenanchosaneene 3 0 
Damask Roses.. dene de'shéc ea suse scceesecoccceses BS 
0 list to the Song- bird . beset 3 0 


The above six songs, w the composer nat ‘ay aun a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


Just Published. I 
E DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e@ Price 4s, 


London and Brighton, Caauzr and Co, 








CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 

By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third - Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth seo, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth " Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Gravee by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
originated by Cramens, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CoLuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramens may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, "where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, City, 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Wust Srrzer, & Western Roap, Baiauton, 


—— 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 


(s) EASY; 

ALBRECHT (H.) 
Waverley .... 

BAUR JACQUES. 


Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise...... Cenecece 00 0000eeee(B) 

Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer ....eceecseecees eoccccee(B) 
BERINGER (OSCAR) 

Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) ..... 
BERTRAM (J.) 

Valse Légore (A. Mey) ..... 
CRAMER'S. 

Celebrated Tutor eee eee eeeeeeeeees » Edited by J. Rummel 
CUSINS (W. G.) 

Triumphal March ‘Gideon ” ....cccoceseccecececeeceee(B) 

Ditto as Pianoforte Duet ...... PPOTTTTTTT Terie 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 

Trois Mazurkas ....ee.. 
DE VOS (P.) 

Loin de Toi eeeeeeee (Morceau) occcpocezgecccocceseecess(B) 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 

Pritre des Anges . Ceeegecegcroorcenccecenstey 
DUSSEK’'S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 


TEITTETTIETISETETITETISEI TEE eT) 


occcccccccescececcsse(O) 


occccevccccccccvccceseecece(D) 


cece nccccccccccccccsvcsecceces(D) 


eeeeeeeeee 


RUMEN di ih se tasiewedrieeneierea omens by J. Rummel (x) 
My lodging is on the cold gr ound . pm ina (B) 
O dear what can the matter be!..... e - ai B) 
eS Sere neeaane ” ” ts 
REND . gebisdnescereesenss ‘ “ ” (B) 
Sa wignsteeaceskvenernennes ” (B) 


Lhe Standard character of these Rondos is well-known. M. 

Rummel's Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 

Srom the great care expended in its revision and production. 
FERRARIS (G.) 


Polonaise 


Er ee ee ee Eee, eee rrrerr 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses)........ + (B 
Impromptu .....ee. » 3 90 Jovcccccces (B 
Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, 3 +0 Jocceccacce (B) 
WOCTEIES. cvvvincnecceccsece OSceccccce eoccee eecceveces (B) 
Grande Valse Brillante ..... Pe cevesedeoeseseeeees occcee(B) 
DOs VIMAGOONS oo dees ccasveecesccersevsdsecceces cone 


The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 


GADSBY (H.) 
Adela, Mazurka ......... PPYTTITIVITET TT Tie cocccccece(B) 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure ..cscccccccccccccees owewen (B) 
GITS (A.) 
La Brise ccccses Code OeHR RO RRECSOeesesceernsecesdeeee & 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay ...++. oo (Mozart) ..ccccccccee scovcceceses(B) 
Fairest Maiden ...... (Spohr) ..cccccccccccccccsesvecs (B) 
Il mio Tesoro........ (Mozart) ..ccccccccccccccccccoves (B) 
Deh per Questo ....0. (Mozart) ..ccccccsscvcces eocccens (8) 
Frihliche Klange .... (Weber) ...... eocccee pesbccebese (n) 
WE LOGEMED occctoncce (Spohr) scccccesccceceencceeseso(S) 
HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante ...... cvecrccccsesseccecncesesee(B) 
KUHE (W.) 


Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) .....sececeeseeseverees(B) 
LAHMEYER (K.) 


Romance sans Paroles ...eseseeesees ovbescqerseseecsanee 
LEBEAU (A.) 
Le Tocsin. Caprice galop ........ éobactccescoecencnesee 


“The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 
and effective”"—(Vide Review.) 

Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Fayori do Louis XIV ........(B) 

Bh Rompinn, Vai se ceis ccc ccscckeu ts cogets comesans ++(B) 

Lhe easy melodic flow of the opening movement will "recommend 

this to all. 
Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet .......++ 
LEVEY (W. C.) 

Retour do Berger Cee eee meee ee eeeeee soneseaeceanonuee 

Very characteristic and quaint. 


6. & 
4 0 
38 0 
8 0 
4 0 
8 0 
4 0 
8 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
3 0 
8 0 
3.0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
4 0 
8 0 
38 0 
8 0 
8 0 
4 0 
8 0 
4 0 
4 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
BO 
8 0 
38 0 
8 0 
4 0 
8 0 
4 0 
8 0 
3 0 
5 0 
8 0 





(s) MODERATE; (c) DIFFICULT, 


LODER (K.) 
Moment Joyeux eee cece ee eeee reser eeeeeeseeesesessees(B) 
Le Crépuscule ........ Prrrrrrrr rrr eee eecccececccccces B 
Songe d’une nuit d’6té ........ enevesececeos raitdnmnene ++ (B) 


Choour dela Fete... cccccccccccccccccccccvcscsccccoes B) 
Four charming morceaux after the “ Lieder ohne Worte” 


character. 
MUDIE (T. M.) 
Nocturne SPR O HOPPE HHH HH eee HH HEHE EERE EE EE SEE EOE EE 
Triumphal March ......... 90006 006000 00sceecsesoseoones 
Scotch Airs, No. 4. Fantasia CO eee eee eee e ee were serereseee 


PRAEGER (F.) 
Souvenir Romantique ...cscccccsececccevcceccessevece(B) 
Liebes-Verlangen By monet seams 
REISSIGER (F. A.) 
Fairies’, he, Valse eo cceeccccccccccceecccceseceeeeeee(B) 
RENDANO (A.) 
Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique .....+.eeseeeeeees(B 
Laura occ TITTTELELETITT TTT Terr Tee } 
ED vcnnnewessetasananchvcecence IIR 
Chant du Paysan..crcccscccccccccccs coceee eecccccesese(B 
Deuxiéme Mazurka .....ccccccccccccccece coccceee(B 
M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 
RUMMEL JJ.) 
Mendelssohn’s First Concerto (in G minor Op, 25) ...+ee0+ ( 
Weber's Concertstiick........... eocerccccoces eeeccces -e(C 
The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 


Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ......0+++++(B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera saapenien de l’Opera, No. » TTT TiTTy ys 
Tl Trovatore .....ccccees o GittO.. 000 ” ccecccecce 
Et DIE ocnsnccenees.tend ee pe : cumeaaaae 
if Re ee GiktO. cc i: “gy, Meieeemaaeien 
La Donna del Lago ........ re 9 M 0cntwetanse 


Tl Matrimonio Segreto ..ccecdittorcsece 9) Geoescccccces 
SCHUMANN. (R.) 

Novellette in F. No.1. 
SIMPSON (J. F.) 

Danse Brillante sdsdGeeien s6eeiieessteenaseeaedneee 
SMITH (C. W.) 

Three Musical Sketches. 


Op. DB rcicccccccssccccscesesecte 


Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 


Of BOMMERE) .ccorccccccccccsceccecsccene eoccccecee(B 
Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the Count of Carnota) .......+(C 
SURENNE (J, 


T.) 
The ‘“Student’s Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprising 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 
easily :— 


No. 1. ** Lieder.ohne Worte.” Book 2, No.1 ceccsescecee 

2. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, No.2 ..ccccccceee 

8. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No.1 ..cccccccece 

4. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No.2 .....cccccces 

5. “Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.4 ..ccccccccce 

6. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.6 ..cccccscees 

TOLSTOY (A.) 

Trois Pensées Musicales...........0. occccccccvccedecccces 


TRAVERS (ERNEST).' 
Battle of Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 


VALIQUET (H.) 
Les Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera..ua++++.+(B) 


WATSON (MICHAEL) 
Qui va 14? Grand Galop de Concert ....+sssseeeveseeees(0) 


WEHRLI (J. M.) 

Rippling Waves. Caprice..... 0600006000 0eee—enemewaee 

“A really admirable Study in Arpeggio "playing. The melod 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes; and this 
again constitutes a useful feature.”—(Vide Review.) 

Fine kleine Geschichte. Sketch.........+- coceccccceces ‘} 

Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). Sketch ..........+ eeesceeee(B 

The last two picces are short and effective. 


London: J. B. CRAMER and co, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
LAMBORN COCK and CO. 62 and 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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